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THE WEEK. 


By the slow process of question and answer the 
group of members interested in Macedonia is gradually 
eliciting from Lord Percy some sort of official admis- 
sion of the failure of the Austro-Russian reform scheme. 
It is now admitted that the Sultan has bluntly rejected 
the demands of the two Powers, but there apparently 
the matter is likely to rest. As for the gendarmerie 
officers who are now at length on their way to Salonica, 
there is no longer a doubt that they are not 
to exercise even a shadow of executive command. 
They will be inspectors or instructors, and nothing 
more. Naturally the earlier plan of employing 
European non-commissioned officers has also been 
abandoned. It has been abandoned because the whole 
conception of reform has been transformed. The 
Powers began by demanding a gendarmerie under 
European command and permeated by Europeans 
of all grades. They have ended by accepting a 
Turkish gendarmerie, on which a few inexperienced 
Europeans, ignorant as yet of the country and 
its languages, will be authorised to report. This 
is hardly the sort of diplomatic triumph which is 
likely to persuade the Macedonians that they may 
safely confide their cause to the Powers. Meantime an 
admirable manifesto, signed by all the Labour 
members and by most of the more influential Trade 
Union leaders, serves to prove that opinion in this 
country is only too ready to support a_ further 
step. The manifesto insists on the especial re- 
sponsibility of Great Britain, revives the ideal of 
Europe’s trusteeship, and demands a Conference 
of the Great Powers to create an autonomous 
administration. The obstacle to any fresh move 
seems to be a doubt whether France would 
care to support an Anglo-Italian initiative. The 
Russian alliance stands in the way. Yet it ought to 
be possible, one supposes, for the Macedonian group 
in the French Chamber to bring some effective pressure 
to bear ona Government which depends entirely on the 
support of the Left. 


Lorp LANSDOWNE received Lord Spencer’s very 
proper congratulations on ‘the Anglo-French Agree- 
ment on Tuesday, but what he had to say on Thibet 
was not reassuring. This expedition has already cost 
several hundreds of innocent lives, and it is now at 
Gyantse. Lord Lansdowne thinks it will have the 
effect of making the Thibetans ready to accept ‘‘ the 
moderate and neighbourly terms which we were 
prepared to place within their reach.” He thinks 
there were two causes which explained the distant 
and forbidding attitude of the Thibetans. First, 
they thought their country was inaccessible ; secondly, 
they thought Russia would help them to defy us. Cer- 
tainly both these hypotheses have been destroyed by 
the expedition. But if we turn to another continent 
we find our politicians were just as convinced that 
another intractable personage was likely to be brought 
to reason by a military demonstration. We have spent 
two millions and a half and suffered two defeats on that 
assumption, and now find it to be false, Mr. Arnold 
Forster announced this week the conclusion of our 
operations in Somaliland. Does anyone believe the 


bloody scene at Guru will really make the people of 
Thibet more friendly and obliging? For our part it seems 
to us as foolish as it is wrong to try to teach people, 
against whom our complaints are of the most trivial 
order, to be more amenable by such methods as these. 

It would be interesting to compare the progress 
of Egypt with what we fear, in spite of Lord Curzon’s 
heroics, must be called, on the whole, the stationary 
condition of India. But, untortunately, Lord Curzon’s 
Budget speech cannot be compared with Lord Cromer’s 
report. The former is vague and adjectival, the latter 
is precise and deals in substantives. The Indian sur- 
pluses are largely frittered away in additions to an 
already gigantic military expenditure or in peaceful 
demonstrations on the Persian coast and pacific 
missions to Thibet. Weare not among those who think 
India badly administered ; but we are certainly of opinion 
that much of the misery and poverty and discontent 
of India could be removed if Indian Viceroys would 
study economy inthe school of Lord Cromer. A good 
deal of attention has been awakened by the second 
part of Lord Cromer’s report on the administration of 
the Soudan. There is the shocking statement that 
during the last thirty years or so the population of the 
Soudan has been reduced from 84 to less than 2 mil- 
lions. Disease, inter-tribal war, and the wars with 
Egypt and Great Britain are in order of importance the 
causes of this frightful obliteration of human life. We 
are glad to learn that ‘‘ neither the appearance of the 
so-called Mahdi in Kordofan nor events in Somaliland 
have had any effect whatever on the tranquillity of the 
Soudan.” Sie 

Lorp Cromer’s Report on the Finances, Adminis- 
tration, and Condition of Egypt and the Soudan in 1903 
is, like its predecessors, a very interesting and even 
fascinating document. No part of the British Empire 
has shown so much moral and material progress dur- 
ing the last twenty years as Egypt; and although the 
Soudanese policy has involved us at home in many 
costly wars, and is still a drain on Egyptian revenues, 
yet by the exercise of a wise economy Lord Cromer is 
still able to provide surpluses towards the reduction of 
taxes and the carrying out of great reproductive under- 
takings like the dams at Assiout and Assouan. One of 
the best things done in the way of fiscal reform has 
been the emancipation, completed this year, of the 
fishermen who have hitherto been ‘‘ little better than 
slaves in the hands of the tax farmers.” The total 
income of the fisherman’s family is only three 
or four pounds a year; yet a single tax 
farmer and his associates are estimated to have 
drawn annually from the fisheries a sum of no less 
than £30,000. In another ‘paragraph Lord Cromer 
shows that the abolition of the octroi duties in Cairo 
and Alexandria has caused a benefit to producers 
greater, for the time at any rate, than the amount of 
the taxation removed. The enormous growth in the 
Nile traffic leads Lord Cromer to make some wise 
observations on the desirability of preventing one 
company from getting a monopoly of railway and river 
traffic. The Egyptian Government, therefore, will 
keep the railways in its own hands. The only part 
of the Egyptian report which we fail to follow is Lord 
Cromer’s attack upon ‘‘the excessive leniency” of 
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Egyptian judges in the inferior courts. The sentences 
cited by Lord Cromer do not strike us as excessively 
lenienc—one of them being six months’ imprisonment 
and two years’ supervision for an attempted theft ! 

It has been a very interesting week in politics. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s return and his extraordinary attack 
on Mr. Lough in the House of Commons, the introduc- 
tion of the Budget, and of the Licensing Bill are three 
critical events for the Government, and though some 
of their organs profess to regard the situation with com- 
placency, it is, we fancy, a complacency rather feigned 
than real. A Budget that imposes over four and a half 
millions of extra taxation on the top of the war taxes 
and a Licensing Bill that is calculated to hand over 
two or three hundred millions of public wealth to the 
liquor trade are hardly calculated to repair the 
fortunes of a dilapidated and discredited Govern- 
ment. It is plain that Mr. Chamberlain’s posi- 
tion is steadily weakening, and that if he allows 
a Free Trade Budget to run its course unmo- 
lested and Mr. Balfour to regain his ascendancy 
over the party caucus his own reputation and in- 
fluence will suffer something Jike annihilation. 








Tuurspay’s debate on the income-tax resolutions 
was extremely serviceable. Mr. Sydney Buxton 
struck exactly the right note by laying stress on 
the growth of expenditure and debt. Sir 
John Gorst and Mr. Bowles attacked the Army 
Estimates. Mr. Ritchie made an elaborate but unsuc- 
cessful attempt to defend the estimates and forecasts of 
last year. Mr. Runciman said significantly that the 
only cure for the financial situation is retrenchment. 
But Mr. Arthur Elliot made the speech of the day—a 
vigorous exposure of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain and fiscal 
reform. This is a Government of fiscal reform. It is 
pledged to a fiscal revolution as the only means of saving 
our commercial position. Why then do we hear nothing 
of Preference or Protection or Retaliation in their 
discussions of the great Finance Bill ofthe year? He 
described the Budget as ‘‘ an honest, straightforward, 
Free Trade Budget.” It certainly is a wonderful triumph 
for the traditional policy, and how the Tariff Reform 
League can take it ‘‘ lying down” passes our comprehen- 
sion. It looks as if after all that has passed, after all 
their successes in Conservative caucuses, after all 
exclusions from the Cabiret, the Protectionists have 
capitulated to the Free Fooders and even to the Free 
Traders. We shall await with much interest a motion 
for making the tea duties preferential, to meet the grie- 
vances of India and to bind the Empire together. 

THE debate on Monday in the House of Commons 
on Irish primary education was another illustration of 
the results of attempting to govern Ireland by English 
opinion. Forthe result is to govern Ireland alternately by 
English prepossessions and by English neglect. The 
whole theory of Unionism is that Ireland’s wants and 
necessities can receive as much or more attention from 
the Imperial Parliament as they would from an Irish 
Parliament. This theory collapses whenever we come 
into contact with education. Mr. Balfour thinks Ire- 
land is in urgent need of an Irish university Catholic in 
the sense in which Oxford and Cambridge are Protestant. 
But he admits that he cannot persuade his party to allow 
him to do what he thinks is urgently needed, and he 
therefore sacrifices Irish interests to English prejudices. 
On Monday the Irish members described the 
dreadful condition of primary education in Ire- 
land. It is a most abject picture of poverty and 
unsound administration — schools without fires, 
teachers supplying the necessary apparatus out of 
their own meagre earnings ; the parents and the inhabi- 
tants deprived of all rights of local government, and no 
stimulus to local interest. Some of the best schools 
are those of the Christian Brothers, and they receive no 


Government grant all. It is a most melancholy pro- 
spect, and it is only relieved, in Mr. Wyndham’s opinion, 
by one ray of light. ‘‘ lreland had one asset. In Irish 
children, in the young manhood of Ireland, there was 
a sincere desire for knowledge, and there was a remark- 
able aptitude for using adroitly any information which 
had been acquired.” But Mr. Wyndham’s consolation 
only aggravates the injustice of a state of things which 
denies to a people that cares for knowledge the means 
of obtaining it. Mr. Wyndham was warned by Mr. 
Redmond that the Irish Party would not accept as a 
remedy the creation of a new Government department 
responsible not to Irish but to British opinion. Thus 
we are brought back to the standing obstacle, the diffi- 
culty of creating a national institution and adapting 
it to an anti-national system of administration. 

WE are very glad to see that the Northern Echo 
has been obliged by its growing importance to appear 
ina larger form. Liberalism has lost two powerful 
journals in the North of England during the last few 
years. The Newcastle Leader has been absorbed by 
the Pearson system and the Leeds Mercury by the 
Harmsworth system. The one paper has vanished, 
and the other has lost its Liberalism and become 
merely the organ of personal interests. Fortunately 
the West Riding has still a good Liberal daily paper in 
the Yorkshire Daily Observer, and the Northern Echo is 
doing excellent work further north. Its appearance in 
its new form on Tuesday was marked by the publica- 
tion of an article setting out its aims and principles. 
The Northern Echo has stable convictions, it does not 
change its opinions with change of popular fashion, 
and keeps a high tone in discussing and presenting 
affairs. We wish it a still more extended influence. 

A VERY interesting arrangement has been made 
between France and Italy. The two Governments 
signed a Convention last week to govern the conditions 
of labour of Italian workmen in France and of French 
workmen in Italy. There are ten thousand French 
workmen in Italy and two hundred thousand Italian 
workmen in France. The Convention arranges 
that if either of the two countries adheres to the recom- 
mendations of an International Conference, having for 
its object the unification of the conditions of labour, 
the other shall follow suit. The Convention prohibits 
night work by women and children and the employ- 
ment of children under twelve years of age in factories. 
It also provides that a Frenchman in Italy with money 
in the French savings bank shall be able to claim 
repayment of the whole or any portion of the deposit 
from the Italian savings bank, and that an Italian in 
France shall have the same privilege. One result of 
this Convention will be the institution of the inspection 
of factories in Italy. It is the first International Treaty 
by which two nations have entered into engagements to 
each other as to legislation concerning labour. It is, 
further, a significant illustration of the new relations 





that exist between the two great Latin countries. 


News comes from Rome that Professor Boni has 
discovered the altar which marked the exact spot upon 
the Forum where Marcus Curtius made his famous 
leap. What remains of it is a platform measuring 
30 ft. by 20 ft., paved with slabs of travertine, and 
containing a well and basin, the whole being surrounded 
by a low parapet of travertine. The remains are said 
not to be of earlier date than the Empire. Their posi- 
tion is close to the lately discovered base of the statue 
of Domitian. ‘‘The discovery,” one correspondent 
ardently says, ‘‘is of the utmost importance, as 
it completely refutes the denial by German histo- 
rians of one of the greatest legends of Roman 
history.” It reminds one of the man who pointed 
to the very chimney down which the ghost came as 
positive proof of the ghost’s existence. But in any case 
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it is a good thing that German historians should be put 
to shame. They are tiresome people, and know more 
than the world contains of knowledge. It was the 
custom for representatives of all the Orders in Rome, 
senators, knights and plebs, to make offerings at this 
altar once a year, and Professor Boni hopes to find some 
trace of such offerings, which are said to have extended 
back to the fourth century B.c. Unless he succeeds in 
doing this the discovery will have more of a sentimental 
than an archzological interest. 

VASSILI VERESTSCHAGIN, who sank with the Petro- 
pavlovsk, was a painter who concerned himself with 
the historical rather than the pictorial accuracy of 
facts. He fought in several wars himself, and so 
bravely that he was decorated. It may be said, indeed, 
that he knew more of war than of art. The things 
represented in his pictures are no doubt things which 
happen in a real battle. But he gave no more pictorial 
reality to them than the battle painter of the Academy 
gives to his plunging, glossy heroes. The fact that 
Verestschagin’s soldiers are muddy or dusty and that 
their blood is of the right colour has nothing to do 
with that pictorial unity which alone can give reality 
to a picture or make it worth painting. All that 
Verestschagin put on canvas could have been much 
more easily and clearly put in words. A picture is no 
place for the bald statement of facts; and it 
makes no difference if they are facts not generally 
known. Verestschagin was supposed to be 
original because he painted things which most other 
artists have preferred not to paint. But there was 
nothing original in his manner of painting them ; 
nothing either beautiful or strange. Carlyle perhaps 
would have admired his pictures as a record of his- 
torical facts ; Carlyle usually admired works of art for 
the wrong reasons. But though Verestschagin made a 
great point of his historical accuracy, it has been ques- 
tioned, as historical accuracy always is. But for their 
historical accuracy his pictures are worthless. No one 
could think them agreeable decorations; nor do they 
give any rendering of the beauty of the visible world. 





Sir Henry TuHompson, who died on Monday at 
the age of eighty-three, filled his long life with a great 
many various activities, which, however, did not inter- 
fere with his eminence asasurgeon. Professionally, 
he is best known for his successful operation on the 
late King of the Belgians for stone in 1863 and for the 
operation for the same disease on Napoleon III., 
which failed to save the patient’s life through no fault 
of the operator. Sir Henry’s paternal grandfather was 
an artist, and he inherited strong artistic tastes from 
him. He exhibited many pictures at the Academy of 
still life and landscape, and his drawing of Thackeray is 
famous. He had a fine collection of Oriental porcelain. 
He published two novels, which had a great success. 
He was a keen gardener and bred poultry. His 
Octaves, dinner parties consisting always of eight 
men eminent in different ways, with a menu of eight 
dishes, were famous in London for the quality both of 
the food and the company. He was the most powerful 
advocate of cremation in this country and mainly 
instrumental in setting up the crematorium at Woking, 
which was declared legal by Sir James Stephen in 1884. 





Tue death of Dr. Samuel Smiles removes a very 
venerable link with a very ancient past. His self-made 
man was the unromantic counterpart of Carlyle’s heroes, 
his ideal of each man, the architect of himself and his 
fortunes, the moral basis of the individualism which 
opposed the Factory Acts. The conception of the 
home as a water-tight compartment has given 
way to a juster sense of the dependence of 
each man on his environment. The good he did 
by his teaching is sufficiently obvious. He brought 
a stimulus of example to many a young man 


by his studies of admirable lives. And, all the 
while that he called for admiration for the suc- 
cessful career, the chances are that he was really 
enlisting admiration for the courage and devotion 
which had chanced to bring their irrelevant reward. 
The limitations of it all were too obvious to be missed. 
For all the popularity of his books, the generation he 
had trained has gone its way rather towards co-opera- 
tion than self-help, rather towards collective pro- 
gress than the cult of the successful individual. 
His work remains rather a monument to a phase of 
national life than a living influence. 





WE are glad to call attention to the concert that 
has been arranged for Thursday evening, May 12, in aid 
of Mrs. Gladstone’s Free Convalescent Home at Mit- 
cham. Mrs. Gladstone took an intimate personal interest 
in this institution, which she established in 1866, during 
the cholera epidemic, for the benefit of the poor of the 
East End. Tickets for the concert may be obtained from 
Mrs. H. N. Gladstone, 4, Whitehall-court, S.W. 


FIXTURES FOR NEXT WEEK. 
CONCERTS. 
i Concerts, April 25 and 30, at 3 p.m., St. James’s Hall. 
chaikowsky Concert, April 28, at 3 p.m., Queen’s Hall. 
Philharmonic Concert, April 28, at 8 p.m., Saat Hall. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
April 26, at 5 p.m., Professor Miallon “‘ The Transformations of Animals.” 
April 28, at 5 p.m., Professor Dewar on “* Dissociation.” 
April 29, at 9p.m., Very Rev. J. A. Robinson on ‘* Westminster Abbey in 
the 17th cents ‘y 
April 30, at 3 an, te. Cyril Davenport on “‘ Jewellery.” 
ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 
The Theatre, Burlington Gardens, April a5, at 8.30 p.m., Dr. Eric Von 
Drygaiskion “ The German Antarctic Expedition. 
THEATRES. 
Terry's Theates, April 28, at 9 p.m., First Performance of The House of 
urnside, 





DIARY OF THE WAR. 


BEFORE any criticism can be made upon the present state 
of the war, it is necessary to establish two sets of facts: 
the proportionate numerical strength of the rivals at the 
seat of war (for the moment) by land and by sea. Of 
their strength in moral and in details of instruments there 
is little to be said, for they are about equal. The 
Russian gunnery has been excellent, so it appears has 
been the Japanese. Of their rifle fire and their handling 
of troops we shall know nothing till the first battles are 
fought on land. 

The Japanese fleet all the world knows. It is homo- 
geneous, united, and whatever losses it has suffered have 
not appreciably affected its fighting strength, for the tull 
complement of line of battleships and armoured cruisers 
has recently reappeared before Port Arthur. 

The original strength of the Russian fleet is also 
known, and the fact that the isolation of three of its 
best armoured cruisers (the fourth is inconsiderable) at 
Vladivostock has—at least till reinforcements arrive— 
paralysed that part of it. What is less appreciated in 
this country is the exact amount of loss it has suffered. 
Of its torpedo flotilla, which was not half its enemy’s, 
the number lost are presumably equal, or nearly equal, to 
its enemies losses. It has lost one line-of-battle ship 
and one cruiser—of the best. It has had damaged three 
line of battleships and two first-class cruisers. Of these, 
two of the battleships have already appeared in the open 
sea under their own steam: it is probable therefore that 
the repairs of the third can be effected at Port Arthur. 
Of the cruisers injured, all certainly can be easily put 
right, with the exception of the Pallada. She was very 
badly hurt now nearly three months ago, and she has 
not yet taken the sea. If (or when) she does so, the 
Russian fleet will soon be where it was at the outbreak of 
hostilities, less one battleship and one cruiser. If she 
cannot it will be where it was, less one battleship and 
two cruisers. : ; ; 

One further point might require discussion, were 
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not the discussion futile. It is this, What destroyed 
the Petropavlovsk? The question is futile, because we 
have not yet had an official report of the cause from 
the Russian side, and because, as the boat appears to 
have sunk close to a shoal coast, the mystery may in 
time be solved, as was that of the boiler explosion on the 
Maine in Havana harbour. As things stand, everyone 
who has tabulated the evidence must be in doubt. She 
certainly did not strike a Russian mine: that (to put it 
gently) is Daily Mail. Did she blow herself up like 
the Maine, or did she strike a Japanese mine? In favour 
of the latter theory there is the fact that the Polbeida was 
struck at the same time. Against it is the fact that it was 
asserted to be true by the same authorities who officially 
certified the closing of the fairway at Port Arthur and 
the immunity of the Japanese fleet on February 9, at 
Chemulpho, and February 1o at Port Arthur: also the 
fact that a Japanese approach by night has invariably 
been discovered within two miles of the port, whereas 
these mines were laid within one mile (by a large vessel) : 
also the fact that the Russian torpedo flotilla was patrol- 
ing the approach to the harbour all night: also the fact 
that the night though moonless was not foggy. That is 
a formidable array of negative evidence, but we repeat 
that the discussion is futile, because in a certain time the 
causes of the explosion will be known. What is certain 
(or what alone concerns the war) is that the Russians, 
rightly or wrongly, do not believe the disaster to have 
been due to the enemy’s mines, and that therefore, short 
of another action, ther fleet will appear outside the har- 
bour within a fortnight. 

Of the forces on Jand we know that the full Japanese 
Army consists of a little over 180,000 rifles, with a com- 
plement of guns at the rate of a little under five to a 1,000 
rifles and of cavalry in proportion. The total available 
Russian troops in Manchuria may be anything now from 
150,000 to 200,000—to be spared, that is, from the rail- 
way. Of this force it is certain that a small proportion 
only can now be on the Yalu; probably 20,ooo—cer- 
tainly not 50,000. The one road is execrable, the moun- 
tains are high, the passes still blocked with snow. Nearly 
all the troops on the Yalu will be found to have been 
sent along the coast. Opposite them on the left bank 
are perhaps 12,000, perhaps 20,000 men, subject, how- 
ever, to a rapid concentration. 

All talk of flanking movements on either side are 
rubbish ; the front of either army is very restricted. The 
detachment of Russians, which is marching down the 
East coast of Korea and is now within three days’ ride of 
Gensan, can have no other object but that of observation. 
There can be no large (and rapid) movement of troops on 
either side upon the flanks of the Antung and Wi-ju posi- 
tions, for the simple reason that high mountains still deep 
in snow and absolutely devoid of roads are on the flanks 
of both armies. Do the “experts” who write by the map 
imagine one can attack without guns ? or do they think 
guns can be carried on men’s shoulders ? 

In connection with that there is a further point. The 
Northern boundary of Korea is not and can never be a 
“Torres Vedras.” Those who think it must have read too 
much Mahan and done too little thinking. The whole 
point of Torres Vedras was the narrowness of the Isthmus 
and its admirable adaptability for defence: a fact which 
the best defensive strategist of the age caught and used. 
The Northern boundary of Korea is broader than the 
Scotch border, and in the middle of it is a mass of confused 
mountains higher than Snowdon, and with worse com- 
munications than anything that any stay-at-home European 
has ever dreamt of. 

There is a rumour as we go to press of a Japanese 
landing near the boundary of the neutral zone, west of the 
Yalu on the Manchurian coast. It is impossible. To land 
there would be to follow the advice of the Daily Tele- 
graph and to be destroyed between two fires. Moreover, 
the five-fathom line is several miles from shore, and land- 
ing parties could not be supported by the guns of the fleet. 


THE SECOND OF THE PEACE BUDGETS. 


7 OR dilapidated finance such as yours there 
remain only the sovereign remedies of retrench- 

ment and reform.” These were the closing words of the 
powerful speech which Sir William Harcourt delivered 
in the House of Commons during last year’s Budget 
debate, and they were accompanied by a prediction 
to the taxpayer that the remissions then granted by 
Mr. Ritchie would prove to be the last instalment 
of the Tory peace-offering. In the light of Tuesday’s 
Budget the veteran financier is proved once more a 
true prophet. It was he who declared that we should 
never get a penny of the thirty millions which Mr. 
Chamberlain and Sir Michael Hicks Beach solemnly 
assured us would be contributed by the gold mines to 
the expenses of the war. It was he, too, who, when Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach dilated upon the dangerously 
high price of Consols and other public securities 
in the spring of 1899, predicted that Her Majesty’s 
Administration would only too soon and only too 
effectively relieve us all from that particular danger. 
Let us examine now, as carefully as we can in 
a limited space, the very different dangers into 
which a Government as dilapidated as its policy 
has precipitated the national finances. To this end it 
may be well to remind our readers, by a short retro- 
spect, of the rake’s progress, the fundholder’s losses, 
and the taxpayer’s calamities during the last six years. 
In 1899 the enormous additions which Lord Salis- 
bury’s Ministers had made to the military and naval 
estimates forced Sir Michael Hicks Beach to ask for 
more taxes in a time of peace and of rapidly-growing 
revenues. The deficit was a large one. Besides in- 
creasing the wine duties and stamp duties, he made a 
raid upon the sinking fund, in order, he said, to avoid 
the waste and tolly of buying Consols at 111, but 
really, of course, to avoid the unpopularity of a heavy 
addition to taxation. By the next Budget he had got 
Consols down ten points, and such were the ‘illusions 
from which intelligent members of the war party 
then suffered that Mr. Haldane actually urged the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to borrow money on 
short security in order to speculate on behalf 
of the nation by purchasing Consols at ror. This was 
in March, 1900, and luckily Sir Michael was content to 
make the sufficiently grievous mistake of issuing 
35 millions on short security instead of raising the 
amount required by a regular issue of Consols. Atthe 
same time, he added fourpence to the income-tax, and 
put up the duties on tea, tobacco, spirits, and beer—all 
very proper steps, though very inadequate to the 
financial emergency, and very timid in comparison with 
what Mr. Gladstone had done at the outbreak of the 
Crimean War. Next year (April 18, 1901) the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer again raised the income-tax by 
twopence, to fourteenpence, but he would not add any 
more to the tea duty, for tea, he said, ‘‘is a crop in 
which our fellow subjects at home and abroad are 
deeply interested.” In order, however, to obtain more 
revenue and to preserve what is called a balance between 
direct and indirect taxation—in other words, to make 
the working classes contribute largely to the war—he 
imposed a sugar duty and a duty on exported coal, 
calculating that by these means he would raise the 
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revenue by eleven millions sterling. The Budget of 
1902 (April 14) added another penny to the income-tax, 
which now stood at fifteen pence, a height which ithad only 
twice before exceeded—in the Crimean and Napoleonic 
Wars. He also sought to increase the revenue from 
stamps, but his proposal was so severely criticised in 
the Citythat it was almost immediately withdrawn; and 
the corn-tax was left to maintain the sacred Balance, 
and rejoice the heart of Mr. Chaplin, Sir Howard 
Vincent, and Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. Then came 
the end of the war, and great were the expectations of 
relief. The whole commercial and financial world was 
in a state of the utmost jubilation. A wonderful boom 
in Kaffirs was predicted, and even Consols plucked up 
confidence and rose almost to par. As autumn 
advanced, however, confidence began to be shaken. 
By winter the pundits of the City were discovering 
that the capital spent in war had been irretrievably 
lost, that ordinary expenditure and the debt charge 
had been going up by leaps and bounds, that there 
was no money to invest, that South Africa was bank- 
rupt, and that markets could not be supported. It was 
pretty clear that the first peace Budget would prove a 
sharp disappointment to those who expected to see the 
end of the burdens imposed during the war. By grossly 
overestimating his revenue and underestimating his 
expenditure, Mr. Ritchie contrived to budget for a 
surplus of 10} millions—a sum large indeed, but less 
than one-third of the total yield of the new taxes im- 
posed by Sir Michael Hicks Beach during the war. He 
ought, as we now see, to have cautiously estimated for 
a surplus of 5 or 6 millions, with which he might 
have reduced the income-tax by 2d. and abolished the 
corn duty. Instead of this he took 4d. off the income- 
tax and abolished the corn duty, leaving the two 
new duties on coal and sugar intact. The four old 
ones on wines, spirits, tea, and tobacco raised during 
the war remained, and even the income-tax was 3d. 
higher than in 1899. 

Such being the state of things last spring, the 
Government, untaught and unrepentant, proceeded by 
supplementary estimates, in which Mr. Ritchie and his 
successor have tamely acquiesced, to make what was 
already bad worse and to stultify their own Budget. Yet 
such was the ignorance of these incompetent men that 
only a few months ago the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
held out hopes of further relief to the payers of income- 
tax. Now at last the melancholy truth is unfolded. 
With a realised deficit of 54 millions, and a prospective 
deficit which no financial imagination could put lower 
than 43,820,000, he had to choose between suspending 
the Sinking Fund and imposing additional taxation. The 
result is an income-tax of a shilling, a serious enhance- 
ment of the tea duty (which raises the price of tea two- 
pence a pound and bears with peculiar hardship on 
the poor), and some additions to the duties on tobacco, 
cigarettes, and cigars. 

The Liberal Leader, in commenting upon this 
Budget, most properly, in our opinion, laid stress not 
upon the new taxes but on the expenditure which has 
made them necessary and on the policy which has pro- 
duced the expenditure. We do not see ourselves how 
a Protectionist Chancellor of the Exchequer, whose easy 
virtue allows him to introduce a Free Trade Budget but 
sternly forbids him to tax the licensed victuallers, could 
have found much less objectionable means of drawing 


the required funds from the pockets of the people. But, 
as we have insisted again and again, there are other 
sources which will certainly be tapped by a Liberal 
Government. A further graduation of the income-tax 
would have lightened what is now a tar too heavy 
burden upon people with moderate means ; the rating 
of ground values {would set free several millions 
which are at present allocated to local purposes; 
a complete reform and regraduation in the licence 
duties would restore to the public purse the value 
of a monopoly which is now impudently claimed 
by the monopolists themselves as a subject for com- 
pensation. Under the present iniquitous system the 
public only gets an adequate sum, approaching at all to 
the full value of the licence granted, in the case of small 
public-houses. The licence of a moorland inn witha 
low rateable value and small takings is probably not 
worth more than four or five pounds a year. But now 
glance at this scale which we first disinterred and 
exposed in these columns four years ago : 


Value. Duty. Percentage. 
eS nee |) ee 45 and over. 
|. ee Pewee 60 to 40. 

PQ eee a Ore 56 ,, 46 
—-— eae 50 ,, 
= een a Renee 30 ,, 15 
— eee _ 2 Pekar 13 ,, 10 
£500 ;, £600 .. i eae ee 
£700 and over ........c0se08 — Sy? 8 and under. 


Perhaps the most monstrous and corrupt feature of the 
Government's new Licensing Bill is that they are going 
to rob the public of these public funds; and they are 
actually proposing to level up the scale in order to 
provide compensation. Wecan hardly believe that the 
House of Commons will consent to allow the taxpayers 
to lose a revenue of which they have been so long and 
wrongfully deprived. We have no doubt whatever that 
the Budget will prove to be exceedingly unpopular in 
spite of the feigned applause which it has provoked in the 
well-disciplined organs of the Ministerial Press. Never- 
theless it is anything but an honest Budget. In the 
first place, it leaves uncovered a considerable part of 
last year’s realised deficit. This is surely an unpre- 
cedented performance utterly unworthy of our financial 
traditions. Inthe second place it converts a repaid 
loan to the purposes of revenue, and so makes it 
apparent that last year’s remissions of taxation were 
really obtained at the expense of the Sinking Fund. 
Lastly, we must express our agreement with Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach in his opinion (which confirms 
our own forecast) that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has over-estimated his revenue for the current financial 
year. It seems quite possible that the protective 
Customs duty laid upon foreign cigarettes—which, by 
the way, will particularly affect Egypt—may actually 
diminish the revenue hitherto obtained from that 
source; but what is still more serious is that, in face 
of a declining revenue on both Excise and Customs 
during the last months, Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
permits himself to expect a yield from these two sources 
equal to that of last year. 





THE LICENSING BILL. 
HEN Mr. Shackleton was asked the other day 
if he would agree to compensating the liquor 
trade for licences withdrawn on the ground that they 
were not wanted, he replied that he was in favour of 
compensating the trade after the public had been com- 
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pensated for the loss it had suffered from the omission 
to make licence duties bear some relation to the 
value of the licences. The Government in their bill 
have at last realised that the present scale of licence 
duties is anomalous and unjust. They have agreed to 
graduate the licence duties and to tax the unearned 
increment of the trade. But as soon as we begin to 
congratulate ourselves that a principle, for which we 
argued more than four years ago in this paper, has been 
adopted by a most unfriendly Government, we find that 
it is so perverted as to do much more harm than good ; 
that it is adopted, in fact, only to be renounced. The 
Government are to create a fund out of these new duties 
on licences, from which licence holders are to be compen- 
sated by Quarter Sessions for licences that are with- 
drawn. This arrangement, we say without hesita- 
tion, is absolutely mischievous. It will have three 
effects. First of all it creates a vested right 
in the brewer in his licence. The licence 
holder is now recognised as having a title to 
compensation in a case where he had hitherto no legal 
title at all. Secondly, it checks the rate of reduction 
very seriously, for it prevents reduction outrunning the 
resources of this fund. Mr. Akers Douglas calculates 
that this fund will reach a million. If the average 
annual value of a licence is taken to be from £2,000 
to £3,000, this fund will provide for a yearly reduction 
of 500 licences only. Thirdly, it prevents the public 
from ever participating in the benefits of this tax on 
licences. A fund which clearly belongs to and ought 
to contribute to the relief of the general taxpayer 
is to be locked up permanently in the private 
treasury of the brewers. Mr. Balfour reproached 
Mr. Whittaker on Wednesday with befriending 
compensation in principle on the Licensing Com- 
mission and assailing it in practice as soon as it 


‘was moulded into a Parliamentary measure. The 


charge is ludicrous. The minority of the Licensing 
Commission proposed to create a fund for compensating 
persons whose licences were withdrawn during seven 
years. After that time there was to be no compensation 
at all. Such an arrangement is in direct contrast to 
Mr. Balfour’s proposal. First of all, so far from 
creating a property in licences it clearly lays down 
that there is no property in licences and that no licence 
holder who does not take advantage of the seven years 
of grace will even have a moral claim for a sixpence of 
compensation. All claim to compensation was to be 
regarded as absolutely extinguished. Secondly, it 
secured that after seven years every penny that is 
obtained by taxing this rich source of revenue shall 
go into the public exchequer. On the question 
whether that arrangement would have led to reduction 
opinions differ, but at any rate it would not 
have imposed a mechanical restriction on the pace of 
reduction. That arrangement would leave the ground 
absolutely clear at theend of seven years ; Mr. Balfour's 
bill will strew it with new vested interests and obstruc- 
tions. In all these respects the compensation scheme 
which was accepted by Mr. Whittaker and other 
temperance reformers avoided just those capital mischiefs 
which belong fundamentally to the Government’s scheme. 
We are not surprised to see that Lord Peel has already 
stated that he is hostile to the bill and stands by the 
recommendations of the Minority Report. 

Mr. Balfour, who would contrive to throw some 
amiable and respectable formula over the most 


fraudulent measure, represented this bill as 
a temperance measure which recognises that the 
monopoly value of licences should not be for private 
consumption, and yet avoids doing an injustice to the 
trade. He was very full of the wickedness of those 
reformers who deter respectable men from becoming 
publicans by doing all they can to make their tenure 
hazardous. But Mr. Balfour does nothing to make the 
publican’s tenure secure. The vast majority of 
licences are now owned by brewers. If he really 
wishes to make it easy for the publican to be a 
respectable and responsible tenant he would join 
forces with those Liberals who have been trying 
to get rid of the tied house system, or to 
get rid, atany rate, of some of its worst abuses. The 
Crewe magistrates, as Mr. C. S. Roundell explained 
to the Licensing Commission, acting on Lord Peel’s 
recommendations, overhauled all the agreements 
between owners and tenants in Crewe a few years ago, 
making the tenants bona fide tenants instead of mere 
servants of the company, with the result, among others, 
that the rateable value of these houses went up from 
4714 to £1,458, and the rest of Crewe was saved a 
halfpenny in the pound. Mr. Balfour’s argu- 
ment ignores the fact that some go per cent. of 
the licensed houses in England are tied houses. Mr. 
Akers Douglas was far more accurate when he spoke 
of ‘‘safeguarding the interests of the trade.” The 
Home Secretary is under no illusions. . He knows the 
origin and history of these transactions and the 
circumstances that have made him a Minister, not of 
the nation, but of an interest. But how do those 
persons who are thinking of the nation rather than an 
interest regard this arrangement ? They know, as Mr. 
Whittaker pointed out, that the great majority of 
those who have gone into this trade have gone 
into it with their eyes open, perfectly well aware 
that it was a speculative trade, and that no licence 
holder had any claim in the eyes of the law to a renewal 
of his licence. What Mr. Balfour in effect proposes to 
do is to say that all future taxation of this trade, a 
trade at present, as he admits, grossly undertaxed, is 
to be allocated to the payment of compensation to 
those licence holders who suffer a fate which they 
always knew to be possible. And in doing this, in 
shutting off the public from any share in the proceeds 


“of this taxation, he makes the trade a tremendous 


gift, and he adds almost incalculably to the value of 
a fund from which the public are never to be allowed to 
draw any revenue. Mr. Arthur Chamberlain estimates 
this added value at three hundred and fifty millions. 
This is not all that Mr. Balfour takes from the 
nation and gives to the trade. At present the public in- 
terest is protected in some degree by the local magis- 
trates. Their most important function is to state 
whether a public-house is or is not required. Of this 
function they are now deprived, and in future it is to be 
decided by Quarter Sessions, or by magistrates who 
know least instead of by the magistrates who know most 
about the circumstances whether a particular public- 
house is wanted. The evil of transferring the duties of 
licensing to Quarter Sessions—from a more local toa 
less local tribunal—appears from the results this year 
of appeals to Quarter Sessions for retusals to renew 
licences. Up to April 20 out of 142 appeals more than 
half (78) had been successful. The county boroughs 
are, it is true, exempted from this provision. The new 
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authority is to be hampered, too, by the necessity of 
limiting the reduction according to the resources of the 
compensation fund. Mr. Balfour surpassed himself as 
a master of flippant casuistry when he twitted the 
Liberal Leader with defending the magistrates as a 
licensing authority to-day and voting for local veto in 
1895. A more irrelevant criticism it would be difficult 
to imagine. No temperance reformer is satisfied with 
the present arrangement, but that is no reason why he 
should welcome an arrangement that is infinitely worse. 
If he does not think the present system is representa- 
tive enough, he is under no obligation of consistency 
to support a system that is much less representative. 
It is about as sensible as the argument that if you 
want reform, you must want Protection. Mr. Balfour's 
plan is not reform in the public interest, it is the answer 
to reform, the effort of a trade to maintain its privi- 
leges and powers against the advance of public rights, 
an advance slow, gradual, and very hardly won. 





THE HUMILIATION OF THE MAD MULLAH. 


T is an advantage, or disadvantage, of a great 
scheme of conquest, invasion, and extravagance, 
that many little modest and subordinate injustices may 
be carried on under its shadow without attracting too 
much attention. When a nationis engaged in destroy- 
ing the freedom of two white peoples, few persons have 
much time or spare energy of mind to bestow on minor 
adventures in those regions where authority is doubt- 
ful and boundaries vague and uncertain. With the 
spirit of mastery in the air, and a general admira- 
tion for everything that is dashing and aggressive and 
violent, it is an easy matter to filch a little territory here, 
to edge out a tribe or dusky ruler there, and to win 
the sanction of a Government for some project which 
had been discountenanced in more sober and circum- 
spect times. The history of the Somaliland War has 
never attracted anything more than a casual notice. 
Every now and again some unfortunate incident has 
arrested the wandering inattention of the public, but 
for the most part the fortunes of this little war have 
been followed only by those people who thought the 
nation had a right and a duty to know what was the 
aim of that policy, and by those who took a certain 
artistic interest in the humours and comedies of this 
ridiculous campaign. The campaign has ended—if 
indeed it has ended — in a manner thoroughly 
worthy of its traditions. The Mullah, we are 
told, is in a_ plight which leaves even his 
most persevering enemies no room for any emotion 
but that of pity. He has escaped into Italian territory. 


‘To understand the real extent of this catastrophe we 


must remember, as the Manchester Guardian points out, 
that, as it happens, it was in Italian territory that he 
inflicted two serious defeats on our forces. He has 
escaped, this wretched ruined man, to the scene of his 
former exploits ; a country where he will be humbled at 
every turn by the thought that it was here that he 
tasted all the exhilarations of victory and defiance. 
And he will have no other company but these 
wounding reflections, for we are told ‘‘ He has 
sustained heavy losses, and the forces under his com- 
mand have been routed and driven out, He is now 
practically without followers.” 

It is, perhaps, worth while to glance back at the 
history of this vanquished and stricken foe. It would 





be difficult in the annals of fallen power to match his 
caprice, his unreasonableness, his mutinous refusal to 
go where our Government had arranged that he should 
be met, or to conduct his campaign according to the 
convenience of his enemies. It is in April, 1904, that 
his final disappearance is announced. Yet it was in 
April, 1903, that Mr. Brodrick explained to the House 
of Commons that the Mullah, after defeating Colonel 
Swayne, destroying one column and obliging another 
to retreat, must be looked upon as irretrievably de- 
molished. The Government, Mr. Brodrick went on 
to explain, had accomplished more than they now 
anticipated, and could withdraw their soldiers to the 
west with a sense of real achievement. Mr. Brodrick 
added that the Mullah’s position was more un- 
favourable to himself than we could have hoped for. 
We had seized his base and a large amount of his 
cattle. If only the Mullah had not been the contu- 
macious fellow he is, and had recognised that the War 
Office had pronounced him crushed and broken, he 
would have been spared this final humiliation. As it 
is, his obstinacy has cost him dear, and after losing his 
base and his cattle he has now “‘ practically” lost his 
followers. 

There is, however, always the danger that the 
Mad Mullah may have that pernicious habit gene- 
rally ascribed to our enemies in the field of read- 
ing the English newspapers. He may in his soli- 
tude read the Morning Post, and if he does he will 
learn that he is not really the abject figure Mr. Arnold- 
Forster describes him, but that he has beaten the British 
Empire. If he should reflect on his situation in this 
new and flattering light, he will perhaps remember that 
a price was once set on his head ; that he has defeated 
two columns ; that, according to a correspondent in the 
Times, his enemies have exhausted their resources, and 
that Great Britain has spent over two millions in 
order to suppress him and has abandoned the cam- 
paign after leaving him on Italian territory, where it 
thought it necessary before to pursue him. Aman who 
could contrive so clever and mysterious a thing as an 
‘* openly-veiled’”’ revolt, an achievement with which our 
agent credited the Mullah, is probably quite capable of 
persuading himself that all this is no illusion and that 
he is still a power to be reckoned with. 

This grotesque episode, with its grotesque conclu- 
sion, calls for serious attention. We hope it is not 
premature to speak of the conclusion and that it is 
quite certain we are to withdraw from a region where 
we have done nothing but mischief. Mr. Arnold- 
Forster estimated on Monday that the military opera- 
tions during this year would cost £50,000. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer estimated on Tuesday 
that the total cost of winding up this campaign 
would be £500,000. The balance is a _ large 
item, and {we hope it does not mean that the 
assurances of the Minister of War are worth 
as little as the assurances of his predecessor. It 
s most important that the nation should understand 

hat it has to pay for this wanton adventure, and that 
the cost should be brought home to it. It is still more 
important that it should understand what a false 
policy underlies this ludicrous escapade. We are con- 
cerned to hold the Somali coast-line. That coast-line 
has never been in danger. The tribes of the interior 
had no coherence and no designs on our ports; the 
Mad Mullah lived in an oasis 170 miles from the coast, 
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and there is no evidence that he wished, and no 
evidence at all that he would ever have been able, to 
attack the ports. There is nothing to show that his 
rule was harsh, unjust, or unpopular. We had no treaty 
obligations to any of the tribes affected by the 
Mullah’s ambition or religious zeal. Suddenly our official 
decides to provoke him, to stir up disaffection among 
his neighbours and finally to ‘‘smash” him. To under- 
stand fully how absolutely indefensible this crude policy 
is we must remember that we did not aim at establish- 
ing a government or even a vague protectorate. We 
wished to destroy the authority of the Mullah ; we had 
no intention of imposing our own. We did not offer 
the tribes of this waterless desert peace or roads or 
any of the blessings and conveniences by which in 
some cases we purchase the pomp and pride of 
rule. The only result of our intervention was to 
do a cruel injustice to tribes on whom we had nothing 
to bestow, after demoralising the only government 
established there, and obliging these hapless peoples 
to choose between punishment at our hands for sup- 
porting the Mullah and punishment at his hands for 
supporting us. People talk lightly of these expeditions, 
without a thought of the hideous wrong we do to tribes 
in embroiling them in our quarrels without offering 
them our protection, in compelling them to make a 
powerful ruler their enemy without allowing them to 
make us their ally. Amid all the escapades of this 
Government the Somaliland affair has in this respect a 
certain finish and distinction of its own. 





DOOLIE’S TRAITOR. 
A MACcEDONIAN TALE. 


HE house where Doolie lived—his real name was 
Christodoulos, but the homely Bulgarian taste 
rejects these pretentious Greek names —differed little 
from other houses in dilapidated Tirnovo. It wasa 
little more ruinous than some, alittle less ruinous than 
others. It boasted at least three walls, and there were 
points of view from which it was impossible to see 
quite through it. In front was a large open space 
whence you could watch the great sunlit lake with its 
blue depths, and beyond them the glittering peaks of 
Albanian mountains. The house of a rebel had stood 
there once, which the Turks had razed to the ground 
twenty years ago, when he fled for his life to free Bul- 
garia. Behind was a gaunt villa—all vestibule and 
piazza, with some ribs of naked lathe—where two 
orphan children, heirs to the ruin, gave hospitality to 
one aged step-uncle. Itis all one crumbling monu- 
ment to the greater past—from the castle that crowns the 
hill where Bulgarian Czars ruled in the Middle Ages 
down to the rotting piers on the margin of the lake. 
Fifty years ago, they say, there was life and movement 
in the narrow streets. Merchants came from distant 
Leipzig to the bazaar, and there were wealthy families 
which boasted their grand piano and their German 
governess. But all that is forgotten to-day. There is 
a quarter called Tirnovo in free Sofia whose popula- 
tion of refugees outnumbers the poor remnant that is 
left in the mother city. 

Poor Doolie was a relic of that greater past, a 
stranded survivor careened on this rock of memories. 
He went in rags and lived somehow on crusts earned 
in the bazaar, happy when he gained a copper to buy 
some pods of red pepper to season the coarse bread. 
He was a man of education, as education goes in 
Macedonia—that is to say, he knew several tongues 
not his own. He spoke a strange dialect compounded 


in his own muddy brain—a little Greek, a little German 
on a basis of Bulgarian. He lived without wife or 
child, cherishing by way of family, successive broods 
of the puppies of the streets, himself as friendless 
as his charges. They shared his crusts while a 
loaf remained to him, and when he fasted their 
moaning served to turn his hunger to a gentle 
pity for these things more helpless than himself. His 
Christian neighbours tapped their brows when he 
passed. The Moslems viewed him with more respect. 
To them he was a man with a mystery and a past. 
For in their view when one throws a loaf to a street 
dog it must be to expiate crime and acquire merit. 
‘* May God forgive your sins” is the muttered prayer 
of a passer-by who sees the act of charity. Now Doolie 
was always giving to dogs. It followed that Doolie 
must have a heavy load on his conscience. Clearly 
he was no ordinary Bulgarian. 

There came a day last winter when Doolie began 
to go about with an air of provoking importance. He 
foraged with redoubled energy. He used more Greek 
words than ever, and answered every question with a 
sonorous /a or Nein. The neighbours laughed, and 
asked him if he had had additions to his family. And 
gradually the truth leaked out. Doolie had a stranger 
in his shanty—a young man, very dark and gaunt 
and thin, dressed in European clothes. His name 
was Peter—so much Doolie thought he might 
safely impart. For the rest there were Turks 
about, and it was better not to speak. All 
day the quarter canvassed the mystery. The stranger 
had arrived by the Monastir road, that was certain. He 
had asked for the house which Doolie tenanted, that 
also was beyond a doubt—‘‘the house where the 
Delcheffs used to live,” for Doolie was a squatter in a 
ruin abandoned by a family which emigrated long ago, 
no one knew whither. But what could he want in 
Tirnovo? Doolie had spoken of the Turks, and some- 
one thought he had caught the word bomb. 


* % » * * 


Next day the Synod met in the Bishop’s palace. 
The Synod was always well attended. It was the 
only meeting which the Turks tolerated, and, besides, 
the palace was the only house in decent repair in all 
Tirnovo. Even the Turkish Governor’s office had 
holes in the floor. The notables sat on the divan that 
lined the walls of the great empty reception room. In 
one corner sat the Bishop, a dignified presence, with a 
black beard and the pale waxen face of a man who 
never crosses his owndoorstep. The little bell on the 
table before him rang from time to time to recall the 
attention of the laity to the business in hand. But for 
all the bell could do, an eager discussion agitated the 
red fezes of the laymen, and rumour chased rumour 
from ear to ear, and even the Bishop had to listen. 

‘*He came yesterday I tell you,” said the chief 
grocer. 

‘* He has certainly been here a week,” said a parish 
priest, ‘‘ my sister’s son saw him with his own eyes.” 

_* His name is Peter,” ventured one, rather 
timidly. 

‘Yes, Peter,” echoed another, ‘‘it is certainly 
Peter.” 

‘It’s easy to give a false name,” quoth a little 
old money-lender in a corner. 

‘* ’m sure his name isn't really Peter,” shouted a 
fat man across the room. But then he owed five 
pounds to the money-lender. 

‘* Well, if he isn’t Peter,” said the grocer, ‘‘ who 
knows what he may be ?” 

‘‘They say he threw a bomb,” said the head 
teacher, and a furtive shudder of admiration ran round 
the room. 

‘* | have it for certain that he blew up the bank of 
Salonica,’”’ declared another schoolmaster, determined 
to cap his senior’s guess. 
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‘*My wife says she has it for a fact that he’s 
Sarafof in disguise,” quoth the parish priest, looking 
for confirmation to the Bishop. And then all eyes were 
turned to the episcopal chair. The moment for states- 
manship had come. Very slowly the Bishop spoke, in 
his deep deliberate voice; ‘‘Perhaps the man is a 
spy.” 

‘*OFf course he is a spy,” answered the money- 
ender in the corner.” 

‘*He must be punished,” echoed the man who 
owed him five pounds. 


» * * * * 


The fatal word had been spoken which seals a 
man’s fate in Macedonia more surely than a sentence 
of the Turks. The word ran round the town with the 
speed of a warning. The Bishop had said that 
Doolie’s stranger was a spy,and the Bishop’s judgment 
was final. For the first time in his life Doolie noted 
that his neighbours shunned him. Since he harboured 
a spy perhaps he, too, was a traitor. There seemed 
somehow to be no work for him in the Bazaar, no sacks 
of flour to carry, no wood to cut, and that day the dogs 
went hungry. There was only bread enough for Peter 
Deicheff. For the stranger had won Doolie’s alle- 
giance. 

He seemed so young, so gentle, and so helpless. 
He spoke with a pure accent a literary Bulgarian 
which extorted Doolie’s admiration all the more because 
he understood it with difficulty. He seemed unutterably 
weary, and nearly selfless. He wanted nothing. He 
never drank, he said; he never smoked. He had 
been long in prison, and he was happy to lie 
in the ruined room upstairs, where the cold air 
from the mountains blew in through the broken 
windows, and the great panorama of the lake 
stretched into the blue distance that first fatigued, 
and then rested the eye. He seldom spoke, but when 
he did so, his thoughts seemed always to play round 
certain abstract ideas—freedom and the beauty of self- 
sacrifice. He talked calmly as though these ideas 
were ever with him, the sole realities in his world. 
For the rest he only wanted to see Tirnovo, where his 
race had been cradled. He could see it all from the 
window ; he need not stir. A silent intimacy grew 
up between the two. It never occurred to Peter 
among his visions that Doolie did not understand 
him. It never occurred to Doolie that it was necessary 
to understand. 

Time went by, and the hostility of the neighbours, 
embroidering in their terrified imaginations the idea 
that Peter was a spy, grew every day more pronounced, 
and every day poor Doolie, confirmed in his dog-like 
love, faced his situation with unconscious heroism. It 
seemed as if all Christendom were against him, since 
the quarter looked at him askance, and an awful 
moment came when desperation drove him to ask alms 
ofa Turk. And presently he realised that Peter was 
very ill. Hesummoned the doctor, but who dare visit a 
spy? He went in desperation to an old woman who 
knew simples, but she crossed herself, and drove him to 
the door. And then of a sudden it seemed as if the 
worst were over. One day a neighbour came witha 
gift of milk. On the morrow there arrived a basket of 
eggs. The third day brought milk once more and 
bread. Doolie was jubilant, and a sudden sense of 
wealth and thankfulness overcame him. He remem- 
bered his dogs and filled a saucer for the first pup that 
came leaping to his whistle. The creature drank, and 
staggered and crawled groaning toa dark corner. The 
milk was poisoned. At length Doolie understood. 
Peter had been sentenced by the committee. 


a * * * * 
It had been a day of agony and delirium, and 


Doolie, hungry, ignorant, frightened, could only hold 
the hot hand of his friend and moisten his lips, swollen 


with gaol-fever. The afternoon was all but spent, 
when a sudden access of energy came to the sufferer, 
more terrible to witness than his stupor and his pain, 
Hitherto he had wanted nothing; only once he had 
called for a book. He had asked for Bel Amz. Had 
not Doolie got it? Doolie must get it. It was the 
last word in literature. Perhaps he would never have 
another chance of reading it. Hecould not die without 
reading Bel Ami. All the other young men _ in 
Sofia had read it. But to-day he had forgotten 
the book. He called for his boots and drew 
them on hastily. It was Friday, the Friday. 
Everyone would be at the mosque. He had something 
to do, something important. Doolie must not come. 
If Doolie loved his life he would stay at home. It 
would not be well to go into the streets this Friday. 
This would not be like other Fridays. And then 
followed something about liberty and self-sacrifice. He 
staggered to the window. The sun was falling swiftly 
into the lake, a great ball of fire. Peter watched 
breathlessly, his eyes wandering from the sun to the 
mosque, from the mosque to the sun. The great ball 
seemed to rest upon the minaret and then it dropped 
fatally, suddenly, as it were into the mosque itself. A 
cloud came over the sick man’s brain, and he fell 
heavily at Doolie’s feet. The eyes were closed, but a 
smile of content played round the corners of the lips. 
* . » * . 


That evening a secret courier arrived with letters 
from Sofia. There was one which mentioned confiden- 
tially that a young man named Peter Delcheff was 
charged with a mission to blow up a mosque, and the 
letter enlarged on the importance of his dangerous 
enterprise. ‘‘So after all Peter was not a spy,” said 
the Bishop with his habitual wisdom. And when 
Peter was buried next morning the Bishop himself 
headed the procession, chanting the prayers in 
his richest robes and his deepest bass. And everyone 
was puzzled, but chiefly the Turks. He must have 
been very rich, this Peter, they reflected. How else 
could he have paid for a Bishop to bury him? And 
acting promptly on this plausible inference, two 
soldiers and an Albanian conducted a thorough search 
in Doolie’s shanty that evening. They found nothing 
but Doolie’s dogs, and recompensed themselves for 
their trouble by breaking a stout cudgel on Doolie’s 
back. 


H. N. BRAILsForRD. 





“ MACEDONIA. 


“T begin to see,’ wrote Mr. J. R. Green, the historian, 
in 1877, “that there may be a truer wisdom in the 
‘humanitarianism’ of Gladstone than in the purely political 
views of Disraeli. The sympathies of peoples with peoples, 
the sense of a common humanity between nations, the 
aspirations of nationalities after freedom and independence, 
are real political forces; and it is just because Gladstone 
owns them as forces, and Disraeli disowns them, that the 
one has been on the right side, and the other on the 
wrong in parallel questions such as the upbuilding of 
Germany and Italy. I think it will be so in this upbuilding 
of the Sclave.”—Morley’s Life of Gladstone, vol. il., p. 561. 

HE twenty-seven years which have elapsed since 

these words were written have made clear to more 
sluggish intellects that which was already manifest to the 
mind of this “ardent man,” as Mr. Morley calls him. 
Nothing in the history of the period, so far, at any rate, 
as it is concerned with the East of Europe, is more re- 
markable than the utter ruin which has overtaken those 
elaborate political and dynastic arrangements upon which 
Disraeli relied. For what was the essence of the dispute 
between the two men? It was, surely, not a mere quarrel 
between pro-Turk and anti-Turk. It may well be doubted 
if Disraeli really believed in the Turks. 

The quarter of a century which had already passed 

since English and French soldiers in the Crimea 
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bought with their lifeblood another chance for Turkey 
had proved utterly barren of reform. The old evils had 
not ceased; the ancient oppressor still wrought his will 
upon the subject populations of both European and Asiatic 
Turkey. At length a massacre of more than ordinary 
atrocity precipitated a crisis. Russia, set in motion 
partly by altruistic, partly by selfish, considerations, stru*k 
the Turk to his knees, and proclaimed the liberation of 
well-nigh all the Christian subjects of the Porte. Every- 
one knows what, in that hour of trouble, was the attitude 
of Lord Beaconsfield. Humanitarianism, indeed, consist- 
ing in “ the sympathies of peoples with peoples, the sense 
of common humanity between nations, the aspirations of 
nationalities after freedom and independence,” demanded 
that as many human beings as possible should be forth- 
with freed from the rule of a Power which had for the 
hundredth time proved its incapacity and unwillingness to 
rule them with justice. But Policy had other views. It 
was thought that the Principality of Bulgaria proposed to 
be established by the Treaty of San Stefano would be 
the willing tool of Russia; and it was therefore considered 
necessary, failing the complete abrogation of that Treaty, 
to reduce the area of liberation to the smallest possible 
proportions. And so a large portion of the liberated 
country, including the greater part of the districts recently 
in revolt. was handed back to the Turk. It is quite true 
that the British Government of that day were not alone 
in this business. But they took a leading part in it, and, 
as most people will now agree (remembering the secret 
convention regarding Cyprus), not a very honourable part. 
However, I am concerned to insist rather on the political 
than on the moral aspect of the question. Disraeli and 
his followers preferred policy to humanitarianism. What 
has been the result? On their own chosen ground of 
British interest, has their action been justified? To the 
supposed necessity of restricting the Russian sphere of 
influence they sacrificed the happiness and honour of thou- 
sands of the Macedonian peasantry. Yet if one thing is 
plainer than another to-day it is that Bulgaria, though en- 
feebled and curtailed, has afforded since the time of Stam- 
buloff the one effective barrier to the advance of Russia 
in the Near East. Had the greater Bulgaria of San 
Stefano been allowed to come into being, there might well 
have been an end of all danger from that quarter. But, at 
any rate, the utter futility of Disraeli’s policy is demon- 
strated by the well-known fact that it is a fixed principle of 
Russian policy to-day not to permit, if she can help it, the 
creation of an autonomous province on the lines of the 
Bulgarian principality further south. So much for the in- 
terests of the Great Powers engaged upon this game of 
international chess. Now just a word witli regard to the 
men and women who served as their pawns. Some weeks 
ago Lord Lansdowne, speaking in the House of Lords, 
sought to show, and not without some success, that Great 
Britain had not been unmindful of the obligations which 
she undertook in the Treaty o* Berlin towards the people 


over whom she insisted upon reinstating the rule of the 
Sultan : 


“We are constantly told,” he said, “that it is due to our 
action in particular that in 1878 the Macedonian provinces 
were handed back to the tender mercies of the Turkish 
Government; and we are misrepresented as having 
washed our hands of Macedonia and remained indifferent 
to its fate. That is, I think, a libel upon our country. 
The truth is that the Treaty of Berlin, which certainly with- 
drew a considerable portion of the European dominions of 
Turkey from the control of that Power, abounded in pro- 
visions of precaution for the welfare of those parts of the 
Turkish Empire which were still left under Turkish 
authority. In particular the twenty-third clause provided 
for the institution of local commissions which were to 
elaborate statutes and regulations for the future govern- 
ment of those parts of the Turkish Empire. It is 
the greatest mistake to suppose that the Government of this 
country allowed these provisions of the Treaty of Berlin 
to be set aside or neglected. The records of the Foreign 
Office show a continued series of efforts to give effect to 
these provisions. Throughout 1878 and 1879 we were con- 
stantly pressing for the production of these organic 
statutes. Local commissions were appointed which dis- 


played a most portentous amount of industry. At one 
moment a draft was in existence contaiuing goo sections. 
In the beginning of 1880 the reports of the local commis- 
sions were received, and they were referred to the European 
Commission which, under the Treaty, had been formed for 
the purpose of providing an organic statute for the province 
of Eastern Rumelia. The Commission examined the pro- 
ject of reform and recommended its partial adoption; and 
the British Government, in which the late Lord Granville 
was Foreign Secretary, issued a circular to the Powers 
pressing them to put the new statute into force as soon as 
possible. But the Powers were half-hearted; the Porte was 
characteristically reluctant; then came troubles in Monte- 
negro, and then the Egyptian question, and the Organic 
Statute quietly sunk out of sight in the quicksands of 
European diplomacy.” 
One can well understand that Lord Lansdowne, who has 
shown himself most sympathetic with the oppressed 
throughout the troubles of the last eighteen months, 
should repel with some indignation a charge of indiffer- 
ence to suffering brought against Ministries with some 
of which he has been connected. But there are other 
lessons to be extracted from this recital than those which 
Lord Lansdowne found there. That which seems most 
plain is the futility of relying for reform upon the artificial 
creations of self-seeking Policy in defiance of those great 
forces of “common humanity and the aspirations of 
nationalities after freedom and independence,” to which 
Gladstone cheerfully and consistently gave his allegiance. 
The attempts to reconcile short-sighted views of self- 
interest with the obligations of the universal conscience are 
seldom successful; in this case they have proved a total 
failure. Let us hope that, policy righfly understood having 
been found to be closely bound up with moral obligations, 
we may at last be getting on to firmer ground. Towards 
the end of the speech to which I have referred Lord Lans- 
downe spoke as follows: 
“I thoroughly agree with what was said by the right 
reverend prelate (the Bishop of Rochester) to the effect that 
it is our duty as a great Christian Power to do what we can 


to bring ab»ut a solid amelioration of the condition of things 
in the Balkan Peninsula.” 


Please God we may now have heard the last of the hate- 

ful doctrine that British interests demand the sacrifice of 

the Christian subjects of the Turk, and that we may at 

length have realised that the despised humanitarism of 

Mr. Gladstone was one with the highest political wisdom. 
H. Law. 





“THE WAY OF THE WORLD.” 


T has often been asked, in default of actual experiment, 

whether Congreve’s finest qualities are not too fine to get 
over the footlights, whether The Way of the World, in par- 
ticular, did not fail in 1700, not because it was too good 
for the audience, but because it is better to read than to 
act. The performance at the Court Theatre by the Mer- 
maid Society settled that question once and for all. The 
play acted gloriously. The audience were never wearied 
or bewildered for an instant, although, as was natural in an 
audience trained upon modern plays, they seemed to miss 
many of the finer strokes of Congreve’s wit. Another point 
was also settled by this performance. Whatever may be 
thought of The Old Bachelor or The Double Dealer, there 
is nothing in The Way of the World to shock anyone 
whose morality is not as tender as a soft corn. Only a few 
sentences were cut out—a remark of Witwoud’s, a com- 
parison of Lady Wishfort’s, and other like trifles—and 
what remained was neither coarse in expression nor revolt- 
ing in situation. Congreve, in fact, though he may have 
been cold-blooded, which some touches in this and other 
plays seem to disprove, had the tact which most of his 
contemporaries lacked. He adopted a convention into 
which morality did not enter, and maintained it so per- 
fectly that he never suggests a question of morality from 
beginning to end. This is much more evident when the 
play is acted than when it is read. With the characters 
living and moving before one’s eyes, one’s whole attention 
is directed to those qualities in them which Congreve 
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wished to represent. One does not ask what sort of 
husbands they would make, or what sort of wives, or “how 
it will be with them when all is retrospect.” One only 
sees that they are very brilliant or absurd persons in situa- 
tions which perfectly expose their brilliance or absurdity. 
They live a momentary life, like the figures in a fine genre 
picture, and their past and future, their connection with 
the Ten Commandments or the Divorce Court, are quite 
irrelevant. It is possible, in fact, to be thoroughly amuséd 
with them without suffering any moral deterioration what- 
ever. Charles Lamb was right upon that point, and 
Macaulay and Thackeray and the other moralising theorists 
were wrong. “It is a weary feast, that banquet of wit 
where no love is,” said Thackeray, as rather indiscreetly 
quoted in the Mermaid Society’s interesting programme. 
But there is no love at a circus or a conjuring performance, 
and it would be a little overstrained to call them weary 
feasts. They are pure games, played according to certain 
rules laid down to make them more diverting, and so is 
The Way of the World. It isa kind of holiday from the 
serious problems of reality, which are not misrepresented 
in it, as in many modern and really immoral plays, but are 
abolished. Yet it is set in all the surroundings of reality 
so as to give a greater relish to its irresponsibility. It is 
as if an office boy were suddenly allowed to play marbles 
on the floor of his master’s office. The characters talk in 
a style that seems natural to them, yet would be quite un- 
natural in real life. It is never forced, yet it never 
approaches reality. There are, indeed, some more serious 
passages, as between Mrs. Marwood and Fainall in the 
second act, and these are certainly the weakest parts of the 
play. But they seemed to violate the convention on Mon- 
day more than they need, because the actors made the mis- 
take of over-acting them. They played them in the style 
considered proper to a modern melodrama, in which every- 
thing possible has to be done to distract the audience from 
the fatuity of the words. These scenes are all really merely 
explanatory and part of the machinery necessary to move 
the plot from one situation to another. They are ex- 
quisitely written, and should be acted as quickly and quietly 
as possible. Their chief fault is that they are too well 
done. Congreve could not but be eloquent, whatever he 
was about, and here and there he is a little too eloquent 
for his convention. There are touches, indeed, in the 
scene between Mrs. Marwood and Fainall which suggest 
that he might have proved himself a master of real passion 
if he had ever tried. 

But it remains to insist upon the dramatic qualities of 
the play. Reading it, one is inclined to see nothing but a 
ceaseless interchange of wit, so dazzling as to obscure the 
workings of the rather forced plot, and to suppose that, if 
it were acted, the audience would be quickly wearied in 
the simultaneous attempt to follow the plot and relish the 
strokes of wit. But this isnotso. The wit is certainly in- 
cessant and the plot certainly forced and obscure ; but the 
audience were not bewildered, because the play has a 
dramatic excellence which is only revealed when it is acted. 
It has that excellence of situation which is essential to a 
good comedy. Throughout, the characters, all amusing in 
their conception as well as in their language, are so 
grouped and contrasted as to produce admirable situations, 
which follow one another with breathless rapidity and 
variety. The real wit and fashion of Mirabell and Fainall 
are contrasted with the awkward pretentions of Witwoud 
and Petulant. There is the contrast, too, between Witwoud 
and his country half-brother, diverting at every point and 
particularly in the brilliant drunken scene. . There is the 
magnificent absurdity of every scene in which Lady Wish- 
fort takes part, a character as far superior to Mrs. Mala- 
prop as Falstaff to Captain Costigan, a lady whose phrases 
deserve to be treasured up more than any of Mrs. Gamp’s. 
No extravagance on our stage is more delightful than her 
courtship by Waitwell, Mirabell’s servant disguised as a 
baronet. As Mirabell had remarked, “ the good lady would 
marry anything that resembled a man, though t’were no 
more than what a butler could pinch out of a napkin.” 
“J hope you do not think me prone to any iteration of 


nuptials,” she says to Waitwell. “If you think the least 
scruple of carnality was an ingredient ——.” And he 
replies, “Dear madam, no. You are all Camphor and 
Frankincense, all Chastity and Odour.” Afterwards, ex- 
hausted with the labour of courtship, he cries, “ Oh, she is 
the Antidote to desire.” The whole scene, most excel- 
lently acted, brought down the house and proved that 
Congreve is not a mere master of irrelevant epigram ; 
proved, in fact, that he only says brilliantly the things that 
ought to be said; that his witticisms are all suggested by 
the situation, lead naturally one to the other, and are 
proper to the characters that utter them. Mrs. Millamant, 
tired of Witwoud’s incessant similitudes, cries to her maid, 
“ Mincing, stand between me and his wit.” “Like a 
screen before a great fire,” says Witwoud with yet another 
similitude. Millamant herself is most witty, but not with 
a hard masculine brilliance. “I hate letters; nobody 
knows how to write letters; and yet one has ’em, one does 
not know why. They serve to pin up one’s hair.” And 
again: “ One makes lovers as fast as one pleases ; and they 
live as long as one pleases, and they die as soon as one 
pleases ; and then if one pleases, one makes more.” You 
can see that it was written to be spoken on the stage, and 
there is something in the very turn of the words that shows 
it must be spoken by a woman. So it is all through the 
play ; and it is a wonderful achievement that a writer with 
such incessant brilliance should yet be able to make all 
his dialogue characteristic. It is this power that prevents 
the wit from being wearisome and gives unity to the 
situations. Needless to say, the play needs good acting, 
and the acting on Monday was generally excellent. The 
greatest success was Mrs. Theodore Wright’s Lady Wish- 
fort. Her acting was altogether equal to her part, and 
one can say no more. Miss Ethel Irving was 
not quite Millamant. She was a little too arch 
and too anxious to please. There should be a certain re- 
serve and disdain about Millamant. She has, in fact, more 
brains than Miss Irving represented her to have. Miss Irving 
made of her the kind of woman who lays herself out to 
please fools ; whereas she is really the kind of woman who 
naturally pleases clever men like Mirabell. But the part 
was acted with great spirt and a charm that was only 
a little too modern. Mr. Hallard was not quite a fine 
enough figure for Mirabell, who needs to have as splendid 
an appearance as Don Giovanni himself. He was out- 
shone, indeed, by Mr. Lascelles as Fainall ; and he some- 
times uttered his witticisms with too forced a vivacity 
instead of the balanced drawl that would be most appro- 
priate. He was, in fact, too much in earnest and rather 
too stagy throughout. Mirabell, the incarnation of 
elegant irresponsibility, should only be in earnest for a 
few moments here and there, to give relief to his habitual 
lightness. But Mr. Hallard spoke well and was never 
inadequate in a very difficult part. Mr. Lascelles, as 
Fainall, was excellent, except when he overacted the 
serious passages. He looked and spoke just like the 
“splendid insect ” he is supposed to be. His distinction 
throughout was unfailing. Mr. Nigel Playfair was once 
o1 twice a little too Shakespearean as Witwoud. The 
Elizabethan convention of broad comedy is altogether out 
of place in Congreve. But usually he represented the 
absurd sophistication of his character admirably. Mr. Ian 
Maclaren’s conception of Petulant was a little better than 
his execution. He understood the part perfectly, but 
was not always quite easy in it. Mr. Lennox Pawle was 
most admirable in the drunken scene as Sir Wilful 
Witwoud, and Mrs. Campbell Bradley was an excellent 
Foible. Indeed, the high level of the acting throughout 
proved that our actors only need good plays to do well in 
them. Their style is dependent upon the style of the 
words they have to speak. Congreve inspired them with 
distinction, and so would any modern play that had any 
distinction of its own. The audience, too, showed that 
they liked wit and sense, and it only remains for some 
modern playwright to provide a little more of them. 


‘A. CLUTTON-BROCK, 
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CRAFTS AND CRAFTSMEN. 


URING the first quarter of the nineteenth century a 
group of artists, or “band of brothers,” as they 

styled themselves, had come together in London, of which 
old William Blake, “the divine Blake,” who, as one of his 


fcllowers told young Calvert, “had seen God, sir, and. 


talked with angels,” was the patriarch and prophet. This 
little sect is, in the history of English art, something in 
the nature of a beautiful curiosity. The spirit of childlike 
freshness and innocence, fostered by mutual sympathy, 
which animated them, the religious pathos and pastoral 
sentiment which inspire their work, give it a charm and 
distinction of its own. Though less distinctively religious, 
it more nearly resembles in spirit the angel choirs of Fra 
Angelico than anything else I can think of. 

To this little brotherhood Edward Calvert was the last 
recruit, joining it indeed only a year or so before Blake 
died. In love and veneration for the old seer, however, Cal- 
vert yielded to none, though it is worthy of remark, and ap- 
pears plainly in Calvert’s work, that the bond of sympathy 
between them was on the healthier and simpler side of 
Blake’s character, not on the side of his spiritual frenzy 
and fanaticism. It is appropriate, therefore, that the 
little gallery in Ryder-street, which only the other day 
gave us a collection of the works of Blake, should now 
present us with a collection of those of his friend, and to 
some extent disciple, Calvert. 

Of the paintings here exhibited I will say nothing. 
There is, however, a little portfolio of wood engravings to 
be seen which are alone well worth a visit and will repay 
a patient and devout attention. One is of a pastoral land- 
scape, with a female figure in the foreground and a tree 
loaded with vines. Each leaf and grape bunch is_ in- 
cividualised with consummate firmness. There are six 
bunches and about twenty leaves, and these are so dis- 
posed and defined as to convey the effect of the most luxu- 
riant foliage and fruit. It is the same with the landscape. 
Each knoll, copse, bush, or beehive is rounded and firmly 
dwelt on, the effect being one of extreme solidity and sim 
plicity reaching down to the separate blades of grass in 
the foreground. More remarkable still, perhaps, are some 
of the yet tinier examples, such as the evening scene with 
setting sun and two sheep feeding. It is lamentable tw 
think how slight are the fruits we have of Calvert's long 
life of work. Of Blake we hear that he esteemed his own 
works at least equal to the greatest of the masters of the 
Renaissance. To Calvert belonged the gentler mania cf 
destroying everything he did for not realising his ideal. 
These precious morsels bear witness to our loss. 

* * * 7 * 


There has lately closed a little exhibition of the works 
of not the least important art movement of our time. It 
is about two years since Mr. Ashbee moved the work- 
shops of the Guild of Handicraft from London to the 
little Gloucestershire village of Campden. The Guild, as 
I dare say the reader knows, is conducted on co-operative 
lines. The men have an interest and share in the busi- 
ness and a voice in its management. The works include 
furniture making, metal work, jewellery, printing, book- 
binding, the work of the blacksmith, silversmith, carpenter, 
builder—in fact, pretty well all the arts and crafts. The 
removal from London into the country seems to have 
been a popular and most salutary one. It has led to the 
very important discovery that “it is not necessary to look 
any longer to the great towns, least of all to London, as 


centres of life, inspiration, or education.” That is 
bravely said. A great city is deeply pledged to 
existing fashions; here the ruts of supply and 
demand have cut themselves deepest; here  esta- 
blished forms and ideals are most firmly” en- 
trenched. If it comes to putting fresh life into English 


art I, for one, should have more faith in the Cots- 
wold village than in London. However, we have had a 
chance lately of gauging the quality of the Guild’s work 
at their exhibition in Dering-yard, Bond-street. It was 
an exhibition in which the enamel and silver work were, 


perhaps, the most notable features, but it was of the 
furniture that I wished here to say a word. This is 
characterised, among all I have ever seen of the kind, 
by its freedom from anything like an aggressive originality. 
The new and, as yet, unnamed style of furniture which is 
beginning to push its way into use is apt to be disfigured 
by a quality of weird inventiveness which shows itself in 
the insertion of languishing flower heads with long stalks 
wherever they are least looked for. This effort of the 
artist to be playful, and exhibit that “ joy” which he has 
been taught is a main feature of his profession, is. among 
the most depressing spectacles I know of. The Campden 
furniture is, practically speaking, entirely free from this 
taint. It is absolutely strong, straightforward, and direct ; 
and that being given, and sound material and good work- 
manship added, the only sort of refinement that is worth 
having follows of its own accord. 
* * ” * 

The great industrial and artistic movement in- 
spired by Ruskin, William Morris, and the pre-Raphaelites 
has apparently taken in these days a twofold direction 
-——one tending to craftsmanship, the other to a more re- 
fined form of artistic work. The Guild of Craft represents 
the former tendency, while William Morris’s represents the 
latter. Both are alike in the importance they attach—and 
this, of course, was the root principle of the original move- 
ment—to excellence of workmanship and the development 
of all-round culture on the part of the workman. But the 
Guild of Craft is more consistent, I imagine, in its adoption 
of this idea. Mr. Ashbee’s contention is that the co-opera- 
tive principle is indispensable as a motive of interest to the 
workman, but, beyond this, he aims—with the men’s help, 
of course—at the organisation of a community living a 
sound, natural, and healthy life. The good work is to be 
the outcome and fruit of such life and culture. It is 
with this object, I gather, that the Guild has turned its 
back on London and settled in its Gloucestershire village. 

* * * * * 


I had a most interesting talk the other day with a 
foreman at Messrs. Morris’s, himself a highly trained and 
cultivated workman with that love of the sense of touch in 
things and hatred of machine-cut lines which marks the 
genuine craftsman. As to the workman question, we made 
out the difficulty to be this: Wholesale firms are able to 
turn out work that to a casual and untrained eye has all 
the appearance of excellence. It is formed on good 
models, and only the acute observer detects the coarse 
workmanship, inferior material, and the expressionless 
monotony of the machine-turned parts. The men doing 
this work are mere automata. They each have some fea- 
ture orf portion of the whole which they repeat with fluent 
but deadly iteration. Everything possible is done by 
machinery, and all considerations of real merit are 
subordinated to cheapness. The total result, however, is 
only divided by a little from a similar bit of furniture 
turned out by the highest skill and intelligence available. 

Yet, in that little difference in appearance there lies, 
of course, an enormous difference in cost; and the public, 
naturally, as they don’t detect the difference in appear- 
ance, are not prepared to pay the difference in price. Here, 
then, is the hitch. How are workmen to develop taste, 
skill, intelligence, all the gifts that dignify craftsmanship, 
in the face of public indifference to all these things ? “Is it 
possible to procure workmanship equal to that of the 
eighteenth century nowadays?” I asked. “ Barely pos- 
sible.” was the answer; “ but-the fault is not in the work- 
men, but in the public taste, which has entirely lost the 
knowledge and delight in perfect workmanship.” We looked 
at one or two pieces, one particularly, an oak sideboard 
designed by Mr. Webb, the decoration consisting of nothing 
but the fine lines of straight mouldings set rather close 
together, giving it something of the refinement of a Bra- 
mante facade. We examined the finish and workmanship 
with affectionate care, and I caught from my informant 
some of his enthusiasm for dexterous and perfect handling 
and some of his regret at the prevailing indifference to it. 
Such indifference is the more unintelligible when one con 
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siders the fascination and human interest of the subject. 
The more ornate pieces did not interest me quite so 
much. They seemed to have less in them of what I 
take to be the pith of the present day revival, its direct 
sympathy with the craftsman. 

L. MARCH PHILLIPPs. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssINGcHAM. 

LoNnDON, THURSDAY. 

OME facile observers of politics have already made 

up their minds that the Government have now 
passed the danger-point of their course and are safe 
for the Session—that is to say, for at least another year. 
I should like to defer prophecy till I know, first, how 
the new indirect taxation goes down, and, secondly, 
the shaping of the Licensing Bill in Committee. The 
tea and tobacco taxes are bitterly resented; and there 
is no proof as yet that the liquor interest will accept, 
or, at all events, warmly endorse, the scheme of com- 
pensation, or that that very unreal and, to the cause of 
temperance, extremely perilous proposal will survive 
examination of the attempt to apportion its benefits. 
The period of the Session is very late; the Bill must 
be complicated ; there is no enthusiasm for it, but on 
all hands veiled suspicion or fear. Doubtless the 
Liberal Opposition is not absolutely solid on the general 
question of compensation. A fair number of Liberal 
members have given pledges in favour of a plan of 
self-compensation by the trade; and on the face of it 
the bill sets up some such system. Others, again, 
think that some gain accrues from the fact that with 
all its faults the Bill does away for ever with the 
greater peril of compensation from public funds, and 
that for that reason it is better to pass it than to defeat 
it. Butthese considerations may yield to the enormous 
practical difficulties of the scheme, especially the dual 
difficulty of deciding who shall pay the compensa- 
tion and who shall receive it. This problem has never 
been solved yet, and I don’t think Mr. Balfour is quite 

the ideal pilot of a measure of financial complication. 

* * ” * * 

For the moment, however, this scheming, com- 
promising, evasive Ministry seems to have taken a 
new lease of its uncertain life; to have warded off the 
more pressing of its perils. Mr. Balfour’s instinct of 
self-preservation serves him when all the greater devices 
of statesmanship fail. Is the Army Corps system a 
failure ? The resort is obvious. Disown your Minister 
and your own speeches; set up an opposite scheme, 
and identify yourself warmly with it. Is Protection a 
fatal party policy? Play with it, get its chief advo- 
cate out of the Cabinet, and gradually smother the 
policy with delays and equivocating formule. On the 
other hand, is it still true that the Protectionists com- 
mand the Parliamentary position and hold the fate of 
the Government in their hands? Then, again, Free 
Trade must be verbally disowned, or, at all events, no 
express Free Trade position must be adopted. So the 
Wharton amendment drops, Sir Alexander Acland 
Hood's little device is repudiated, and the Government 
goes on, by the leave of Mr. Chamberlain, but without 
advancing his personal claims and political ambitions 
by one jot or tittle. Only our Vicar of Bray retains his 
cure; Mr, Arthur Balfour remains Prime Minister and 
in some fashion head of the Unionist Party. I 
watched with interest Mr. Chamberlain’s return. 


I thought him studiously anxious to parade his 
position as the chief of a band of stalwarts, 
to accept their greetings, to emphasise his personal 
power. But where does he stand when it comes to 
a claim for mastery? Mr. Balfour has his son’s 
career in pledge. And are Mr. Chamberlain’s physical 
force and intellectual nimbleness at their old pitch? 
No one who heard his lamentable speech on the 
Budget could think so. The sting is out of that sharp, 
clear-cut utterance, the driving power has gone; on 
such terms the ear of the House will go too. Intellec- 
tual energy may return to him ; but for the present I 
do not clearly see that Mr. Chamberlain, surrounded 
by feeble and fussy mediocrities, is the man to lead a 
bad cause to victory. He may try desperate tactics, and 
break up the situation in which, with all its falseness, he 
has entangled himself. But that is ruin tor his party ; 
not a win for Protection. 

. * 2 * od 

The situation I have described is the key to the 

Budget. Mr. Austen Chamberlain has no financial or 
political genius; he has the clerk-like qualities of 
order, method, industry, and he has some inherited 
aptitudes for the game of Parliamentary tactics. He 
has done fairly well what was expected of him, and 
what was necessary at once for his father, for Mr. Bal- 
four, and for himself. He could not construct a Protec- 
tionist Budget; so he has made a Free Trade one look 
as bad and frosty as he could. He could not impose 
taxes on foreign products competing with British 
goods ; but, by the medium of his new tobacco duties, 
he could set out the Protectionist formula of creating 
work for British workmen. His tea tax is anti-pre- 
ferential, and was not, I believe, approved by his 
father; but it lends itself to preferential tinkering, 
or to a scheme of downright Protection, when 
the abandonment of our ‘‘ present financial sys- 
tem” has been determined on. These are his per- 
sonal contributions to the Budget, the very few 
good features of which are probably due to the 
Treasury. The bad ones are bad indeed. There 
is the fact that out of a two years’ deficit of over nine 
millions (£5,415,000 and £3,880,000) a bare half is 
covered out of taxation and the remainder is made 
good by borrowings. That is indeed the case with the 
whole of the realised deficit for 1903-4. There is the 
fact that the balance is again held most decisively 
against the indirect—z.e., the poor—taxpayer. Worst 
of all, there was not in the Budget a scintilla of a sign 
that the new Chancellor entertains any zeal or good 
intentions for the cause of economy. Such a Budget, 
indeed, is the natural herald of a Protectionist system ; 
the conscienceless product of such a Government as 
Mr. Balfour's, of such a situation as he and Mr. 
Chamberlain, in the clash of their selfish ambitions, 
have created. 

* * * . > 

[P.S.—Since I wrote this paragraph, Mr. Austen, 

by his attempt to show that the increased expenditure 
is no rea] burden on account of the enormous growth 
of the wealth of the nation under Free Trade, has 
practically given away his father’s case for a change 
of system. ] 

. 
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Mr. Churchill’s campaign in Manchester is the 
natural development of his Parliamentary career and, 
if his intellectual promise is maintained, ought to be an 
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event of real note in the history of progress. He seems 
to me to have done everything that a young, acute, 
courageous critic could have done in the circumstances 
of his character and career. I don’t think he has ever 
been a strong Tory, ifa Tory at all; I don’t conceive 
that he is yet to be reckoned as a Party Liberal. But 
he has seized on the predominant vices in our political 
system as it is working out on its present lines—extra~- 
vagance in finance, materialism in foreign policy, dis- 
regard of human rights, with Protection, guided by 
semi-corrupt manufacturing interests, astheend. Well, 
that is a moral as well as an intellectual discovery, and 
those who think that Mr. Churchill is merely a clever 
young man who sees his account in a sensational 
secession from his party ignore that fact. He saw 
‘the implications of the new Imperialism when some 
of our leading Liberal statesmen were still applauding 
them. I know nothing more promising than his Par- 
liamentary struggle against Protection and the verve 
he has thrown into his literary and rhetorical campaign 
against it. His Manchester campaign has, of course, 
one real objective, and that is anti-Balfourism. It must 
develop into an attack on the Prime Minister’s political 
character and handling of the national concerns. The 
seat may, or may not, be won, though, as there is an 
expectation that Sir William Houldsworth will go 
to the Lords, it is doubtful whether any other Tory 
candidate could hold out against Mr. Churchill’s 
assault. In any case, Manchester is a great platform ; 
and if Mr. Churchill fills it his place in politics is made. 
* * * * ° 

I wonder whether English politicans have any 
idea of the way in which the anti-Milner, indeed the 
anti-Imperialist, forces are gathering in South Africa. 
For example, a friend sends me a copy of a holograph 
as an example of the inflammable material which is 
flying all over the newcolonies. There being no Press 
independent of the capitalists, popular discontent is 
taking its usual half-underground forms, This strange 
document is signed ‘‘ Disgusted Englishmen,” and is 
clearly meant for circulation by hand among English 
colonists, to whom it exclusively appeals. The lan- 
guage is far too strong for quotation here. ‘‘ Dirty,” 
“contemptible,” “corrupt,” ‘huckster,” ‘‘ Tammany 
Hall Government,” are some of the termsapplied to Lord 
Milner, Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Arthur Lawley, the Legis- 
lative Council, and the Imperial Government in general, 
The charge is that the entire governing machine is in the 
hands of Jews and Germans, aud the bitterest abuse 
is poured on the heads of these two classes. I am 
told that thousands of these holographs are in circula- 
tion ; and my informant says that the Boers, who stand 
aside from this movement, are being openly appealed 
tofor help. Nothing indeed is clearer than that, unless 
Lord Milner goes, the situation in the Transvaal wil] 
go from bad to worse. And what the worst will be 
those who know the feeling in the Transvaal predict 
with certainty. 





THE MULLAH’S BLUE BOOK. 

HE British Protectorate in Somaliland consists 

of a few British officers at coast towns. Our in- 
fluence has never extended beyond a few miles from 
the coast, and until the present operations, there has been 
no effort to extend it. The population is small, nomadic, 
and Mohammedan by religion. 
Muhammed Abdullah is a young Somali of good 
family. The early part of his career is similar to that 


of many young men in this country. Well educated, and 
of a serious cast of mind, his thoughts turned to divinity, 
and as a theological student he acquired distinction. He 
has travelled widely in two continents, making repeated 
journeys to Mecca, the ancient seat of learning of his 
faith, just as a British youth may take a course at a Ger- 
man university. At Mecca Muhammed Abdullah attached 
himself to a distinguished professor and_ religious 
teacher—Muhammed Salih. The teachings of this man 
inculcated the efficacy of prayer, the duty of religious 
observances, and strict abstinence from intoxicants. Such 
were the sources of the inspiration of the “Mad Mullah” 
as described in an official paper written somewhere about 
April, 1899. 

Returning to his own country, Abdullah married into 
a powerful family of the Dolbahanta. His family con- 
nections, his reputation for travelling, learning, and reli- 
gious observance gave him enormous influence among the 
Mohammedan population in the interior of Somaliland. 
This influence quickly extended over the tribes with which 
he was immediately connected, and in the course of time 
other tribes sought his alliance and protection. His rule 
was enlightened: he prevented raiding, he lived on 
friendly terms with his neighbours ; he encouraged trade ; 
and he co-operated with the British by handing over 
fugitives from justice. So much we may judge from 
Consul-General Sadler's report, published in 1901 (c.d. 
597): 

But Consul-General Sadler recognised the growth 
of a stabJe and strong native government in the far 
interior of ‘Somaliland as a _ possible obstacle to 
British expansion. The “ Mullah,” as a religious teacher 
is called by the natives, lived at peace with his neighbours 
and gave mo trouble to the British. But the rapid growth 
and consolidation of his power was an alarming symptom. 
The Consul-General listened to every breath of rumour 
from the bagaars and caravans. It was said that the 
Mullah was going to supplant British authority in the 
southern part of the Protectorate ; that his intention was 
to declare war on Abyssinia; that he was going to inter- 
fere with everybody and everything in that quarter of 
Africa. - There was no specific cause of complaint, no 
single act of depredation, no interference with British com- 
merce or other interests. The growing power of the 
Mullah represented a possible obstruction to British ex- 
pansion, and that was all. 

Consul-General Sadler next seeks to detach his fol- 
lowers and alienate his allies from the Mullah. He warns 
the neighbouring chiefs against having any dealings with 
so dangerous a man, he endeavours to bring pressure 
to bear upon the Mullah himself and by placing restric- 
tions upon his trade with the coast towns. These are not 
measures calculated to inspire friendly sentiments in the 
breast even of a Mullah, and their inevitable result was 
friction, resentment, and reprisals. 

Early in 1899 Mr. Sadler was of opinion that the 
“best means of meeting the situation” would be a “ mili- 
tary promenade.” The Home Government, however, re- 
fused to sanction this wantonly aggressive move against a 
chief with whom we had hitherto maintained friendly 
relations. In August the Mullah was reported to be at 
Burao with 1,500 men, and his presence there seemed to 
Mr. Sadler conclusive evidence of a vaulting ambition to 
drive the British out of Somaliland. In almost hysterical 
terms he telegraphed for troops, and issued a proclama- 
tion, one of those rash and blungering acts of high-handed- 
ness which, only too frequently, have plunged us into war 
without the sanction of Parliament. He proclaimed the 
Mullah a rebel. “Openly veiled revolt” is one of his 
splendidly absurd phrases. He forbade all communica- 
tion with him under heavy penalties, and declared that 
the tribes would be held responsible for the acts of their 
individual members who helped him to secure supplies. And 
he suspended all caravan communication, thereby putting 
a stop to trade. : 

His tactics in sowing dissension among the Mullah’s 
allies, in excluding his trade from the coast, and in im- 
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posing “ punitive” taxes, soon excited the Mullah to a 
state of revolt, and the Government somewhat reluctantly 
acceeded to Mr. Sadler’s wish. In October the outbreak 
of the Boer War engrossed the Government’s attention, and 
matters were allowed to drift into a very exasperating dead- 
lock. 

For some time efforts were made to secure combined 
action with the Abyssinian forces, and British officers were 
despatched to act with them, but all the assistance ren- 
dered by these allies proved of little account. As fresh 
difficulties presented themselves at every step, the small 
expeditionary force was gradually increased. The 
country first realised the seriousness of the situation 
when, in October, 1902, Colonel Swayne was attacked by 
the Mullah, and defeated with a loss of two officers and 
seventy men killed, and two officers and 100 men 
wounded. He was compelled to return to Bohotle. 

Colonel Swayne was recalled, and the command 
given to General Manning, at whose disposal a largely- 
increased force was placed. The assistance of General 
Viljoen, of the National Scouts, and about 100 Boers, 
was accepted, but these allies returned to South Africa 
-in a few months. In April, 1903, Colonel Plunket 
suffered a disastrous defeat, being killed himself with 
nine of his officers and about 100 men, the enemy cap- 
turing two maxims. A few days later Colonel Cobbe’s 
column was attacked and almost cut off. After consider- 
able loss it was able to effect a retreat. Communications 
with General Manning were suspended for several weeks. 

In the course of a debate in the House of Com- 
mons which this reverse gave rise to, Mr. Brodrick an- 
nounced: “ We are not going to send a large fresh ex- 
peditionary force to pursue the Mullah, to whom we have 
dealt a heavy blow by seizing his base and by seizing a 
large amount of his cattle.” He added: “ The object of 
the expedition—to expel the Mullah from Mudug—has 
been accomplished.” 

In June, however, Mr. Brodrick again announced 
the despatch of fresh troops, and a new expedition was 
organised on a still larger scale, under General Egerton. 
Early this year, another defeat of the Mullah was re- 
ported, but nothing has happened to show that the power 
of the Mullah has been seriously curtailed. It is now 
announced that this expedition will not be continued, 
but the sum of £500,000 provided in the Budget leaves 
a very large margin for contingencies above the actual 
cost of winding up an expedition. 

A. M. Scott. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
LOUISE MICHEL. 

S1r,—Permit me to say a few words in reply to your 
correspondent, “ L.O.R.,” who was fearful lest my remini- 
scences of Louise Michel should create an impression too 
favourable to the memory of the Paris Commune of 1871. 
To all that have studied both sides of that struggle for 
freedom, or rather for honour—because practically that 
only was left when the Commune was formed—it must be 
clear that the difficulties of the Government were wholly 
of its own creation. It had entered upon a war with 
Prussia unprepared either in arms or in valour. Its 
generals had surrendered town after town and army after 
army, and were prepared to surrender Paris itself without 
one blow in its defence. The men and women who set up 
the Paris Commune were the men and women who com- 
pelled the Paris Government to resist, or make a show of 
resistance ; and when the Government decided to make 
terms with Bismarck, they refused to accept them—they 
rebelled, as “L.O.R.” would say. But they made 
the Empire of a fourth Napoleon impossible, 
and to them we owe the French Republic of 
to-day. The one great defect of the Paris Com- 
mune was its too scrupulous honesty. It did not 
touch the money in the banks or help itself by plunder in 
any way. During its brief rule the streets of Paris were for 
the first time, perhaps for the last, cleared of prostitutes ; 





and the burning of Paris, had it succeeded, would have 
been remembered in history with the self-destruction of 
Moscow, or rather with the heroic immolation of the 
Numatians, At least that is the opinion of—Yours, etc., 
N. F, Dryuurst. 


“THE NEW NATION.” 

Sir,—Mr. Percy F. Rowland’s letter in The Speaker 
ot January 16 calls for some comment from someone, and 
I venture to put my oar in, 

When Australia had 106,000,000 sheep all the best 
part of the country was occupied and considerably over- 
stocked. The last few years have proved this, as we have 
under 50,000,000 sheep now ; and the country which once 
carried 106,000,000 sheep will not again carry more than 
go per cent. of that number. In the palmy days of Aus- 
tralia the country was not overrun with rabbits as it is now; 
the edible bush was good, now it is almost a thing of the 
past, and almost to a man the holders of the country admit 
that whilst stock or rabbits are on it the bush will never 
come back to its original condition. We may take the 
stock off the land, but the rabbit has come to stay and will 
cut off the young bush almost as soon as it shows above 
ground, and having to depend upon grass in a large part 
of Australia means that great reserves have to be held in 
hand for times of drought, so that there are many parts that 
will never carry within 30 per cent. of what they did carry 
when at their best. 

Statistics can be made to prove anything; but Mr. 
Rowland will have some difficulty in inducing a man of any 
considerable experience in pastoral matters to believe that 
Australia will carry 241,000,000 sheep, one sheep to eight 
acres (besides the cattle we now have). New South Wales 
wholly occupied and in its best days carried (according to 
Mr. Rowland) one sheep to three and a third acres; now 
New South Wales is admitted to be the best “bite” of 
Australia, and the holders of it admit that it will never 
carry that number again. Statisticians either forget or do 
not know that there are in Australia thousands of square 
miles that never will carry any sheep or cattle, being 
nothing but mallee and sand-hills. 

If Mr. Rowland could wave Prospero’s wand over the 
Rockhampton Grammar School, and fill it with a youth to 
the square foot and close the ventilators, they would live 
just so long as the air would last. So it would be if 
Prospero’s wand were to distribute 167,000,000 more sheep 
than we now have over the country unstocked : they would 
live until they had eaten the grass that was there, and then 
the most of them would perish. The country with the 
management of which I have something to do has for the 
last twenty years carried about one sheep to one and a half 
acres; if Prospero’s wand were to put two sheep to the 
acre this year the country would feed them well, but 
Prospero’s wand would have to come along again next year 
and provide some grass, or my sheep would die. So 
we have to consider not what the country will carry in good 
years, but what it will do in average seasons. 

I do not wish to belittle Australia (for I was born and 
reared in it, am making a good living in it, and hope to 
die init). I simply wish to point out that there are a good 
many people in Australia who do not agree with Mr. Row- 
land or with Mr. Coghlan’s figures. I agree with your 
reviewer that mutton will in all probability never be as low 
in price as it was some years ago. In all the Australian 
markets there are merchants who as soon as mutton 
touches a certain price (considerably above what it was 
when we could buy a leg of mutton for a shilling) step in 
and purchase for the English market. From Charle 
ville (Western Queensland) we hear of cattle fetching from 
twenty shillings to twenty-two and six per hundred 
pounds; perhaps Mr. Rowland will admit that that price 
is considerably above the normal price before the drought. 

I notice that The Central State (a book written by a 
friend of mine) quotes some of Mr. Coghlan’s figures ; 
but that does not make the figures more accurate.—Yours, 
&c., Joun MELROSE. 


Ulooloo, South Australia, February 25, 1904. 
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LITERATURE. 
CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 


WALPOLE’S LETTERS.* 


MAGNIFICENT edition of Horace Walpole’s 

Letters in sixteen volumes, of which we now have 
an instalment of four—the whole to contain fifty 
portraits, 400 letters new to Cunningham, 100 never 
before printed, a modest equipment of footnotes, and a 
complete index—here is a feast for the Olympians 
themselves, who laugh at men’s perjuries and 
absurdities, we are told, in a way that would make 
Horace Walpole himself very much at home in their 
society ! 

Your aristocrat affects to despise literary fame, but 
he never makes it easy to believe him (as Scott does, 
for instance, when he says to Lockhart, ‘‘ You know I 
don’t care a curse about what I write’’). Walpole, at 
any rate, took the utmost pains to acquire posthumous 
fame by his letters, and by the skill with which he 
adapted his genre, the Memoir-Letter, by his agility, 
ubiquity, and longevity, and by his never-failing 
alacrity to please and to be bright and amusing, he 
succeeded perfectly. This finely-wrought edition serves 
to show it, after more than a hundred years have elapsed 
since he wrote Finis, andnearly two hundred since his 
Incipit. The first letter goes back to 1732. 

These famous letters are, in the first place, just 
what Walpole intended them to be—wonderfully amus- 
ing. They reveal to us, in the second place, a very 
singular personality. They are more interesting still, 
in our opinion, as the frank revelation of don-fon—the 
mind, if it can be called a mind, of the saloon 
passengers in the ship of State. 

Walpole was probably one of the very first sys- 
tematic collectors of good stories about ‘‘ the Pigwig- 
genhood” (as he called the nobility). He Boswellised 
and St. Simonised all his acquaintance from George II. 
—kissing Miss Chudleigh in the circle after a two 
years’ hankering—downwards. Of the literary curio- 
sities, Fontenelle and Crébillon (the Willy of the day), 
we have delightful anecdotes at first hand : 


Crébillon pére: “Il y a deux choses que je voudrois 
n’avoir jamais fait, mon Cafalina, et vous.” 

Crébillon fils : ‘‘Consolez-vous, mon pére, car on prétend 
que vous n’avez fait ni |’un, ni l'autre.” 


But the most authentic stories are naturally those con- 
cerning the figures in Horace’s immediate circles. 
** The world is still mad about the Gunnings ; the 
Duchess of Hamilton was presented on Friday ; the 
crowd was so great that even the noble mob in the 
Drawing Room clambered upon chairs and tables to 
look at her. There are mobs at their doors to see them 
get into their chairs, and people go early to get places 
at the theatres when it is known they will be there. 
Dr. Sacheverel never made more noise than these two 
beauties,” “A few days later, he relates, when the 
beauties were travelling north, that sevenhundred people 
sat up all night aboutan inn in Yorkshire to see one of 
them get up into her post-chaise next morning, When 
the beauties had disappeared he is temporarily hard 





* THe LETTERS OF HorRAcE WALPOLE, fourth Earl of Orford. 
Chronologically arranged and edited with Notes and Indices. 
By Mrs. Paget Toynbee. In 16 volumes with Portraits and 


facsimiles. Vols. 1,—IV, (1732-1760). Oxford, at the Cl 
Press. MCMIII, (1732-1760) , at the Clarendon 


put to it for material with which to fill his ladies’ 
column, and is reduced to relate how ‘‘the good 
women of Hampton Court are scandalised at Princess 
Emily’s coming to chapei last Sunday in riding-clothes, 
with a dog under her arm.” Later on he returns to the 
beauties, and describes how a shoemaker at Worcester 
got two guineas and a half by showing a shoe that 
he was making for the countess at a penny apiece. 
Horace suffered so terribly from ennui, the curse of 
his class, that he felt at one time as if he must go to 
Paris to ‘‘try and amuse himself with the Bull 
Unigenitus.” His correspondence with Mann and 
others grew languid under such conditions. The 
miracle lies in the craft and persistence of Walpole 
which alone kept it alive. ‘‘We won’t quarrel. 
We'll write. whenever we have anything to say, and 
when we have not, why, we will be going to write.” 


In his early days Walpole must have been rather an 
intolerable young man. He was very conscious of 
being the son of a Prime Minister; absurdly conceited 
about his fastidious tastes, precocious in satirical con- 
versation, and insincere in his political views ; affecting 
a most insincere indifference to money and a sham 
republicanism, which involved his talking about 
the execution of Charles I. as a second and 
greater Charter. When a young man — during 
his long stay at Florence, for instance—he mixed 
very freely in society, and always shone by reason 
of his confident and fluent tongue, his alert and 
playful wit. This volubility, combined with the singu- 
larity of his person, his slim figure, mincing habits, 
effeminate face and hands, and abstention from any 
beverage stronger than iced water, must have differen- 
tiated him (almost as much as Shelley) from the con. 
temporary British aristocrat. His contempt for the 
masculine pleasures which were so strangely inter- 
mingled with the political energies of his contem- 
poraries rendered him a man apart, and developed in 
him a somewhat feline animosity against the ordinary 
activities of his class and period. The maliciousness 
thus engendered supplies the salt of his ‘‘ incomparable 
letters.” 

As Chesterfield, with his exasperating serenity, 
appeared to look upon politics as a game for the grati- 
fication of his own keen sense of comedy, so Walpole 
regarded them and kept in touch with them largely as 
a means of supplying his friends with nouvelles a la 
main. 

After his return from abroad, and the death of his 
father, his real hobbies were his correspondence, the 
cottage which he turned into a printing office, the 
notorious Officina Arbuteana, or Strawberry Hill Press, 
and the @ /a mode toy-woman’s country maisonette, 
which he aspired to convert intoa Gothic castle—a feudal 
chateau without and acombination of Hertford House, 
Soane Museum, and Madame Tussaud’s within. This 
wonderful house, ‘‘ just out-of Twickenham,” which he 
first took in May, 1747, and which from being a “‘ rustic” 
villa built by a retired coachman (hence nicknamed 
‘* Chopped-Straw Hall”) he gradually transformed into 
a toy castle, as Louis XIV. evolved Versailles from a 
hunting lodge—this structure became for a long period 
the central fact of his existence. 

Walpole’s garrulity supplies us with more infor- 
mation about the evolution of Strawberry Hill than we 
should probably care to possess about that of Versailles, 
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and Walpole’s villa set the fashion more imperiously 
than the Grand Monarque’s palace can ever claim to 
have done. Nicked parapets and absurd cross windows 
with a knob at each extremity masqueraded on every 
hand as Gothic. Prickly obelisks and pepper-box 
turrets became common objects of the English land- 
scape. These absurdities, from which some good 
eventually sprang, are an emblem of the influence 
exerted by Walpole in the realm of letters. His 
passion for the embellishment of Strawberry was 
dictated in large measure no doubt, like that of Shen- 
stone, by vanity and love of notoriety, yet he certainly 
felt keenly, though vaguely, the beauties of the Gothic 
form, and he knew something of its razson d'’étre and 
historical development. Gothic was to be a mode 
before it became a settled conviction. Many of his 
ideas were absurdly amateurish and extravagant. What 
is singular about Walpole is that he should have 
possessed this rare taste at all, not that he did not 
possess it as corrected and chastened by a century of 
selection and study. 

Compiler and memoir writer, builder and planter, 
virtuoso, the voluminous correspondent of Mann, 
Mason, the Countess of Ossory, Mme. du Deffand and 
his ‘‘amours,” his ‘‘ twin wives,” as he called them, 
the two Miss Berrys, Walpole was surely the busiest 
man of leisure in or about London. Yet it may be that 
he was at his happiest and best, not as a corre- 
spondent, but as a raconteur. We have a delightful 
picture of him in this capacity in the Walpoliana 
issued by John Pinkerton : 

‘* Though he sat up very late, either writing or 
conversing, he generally rose about nine o'clock, and 
appeared in the breakfast-room, his comstant and 
chosen compartment, with fine vistas towards the 
Thames. His approach was proclaimed and attended 
by a favourite little dog, the legacy of the Marquise du 
Deffand, and which ease and attention had rendered so 
fat that it could hardly move. This was placed beside 
him on a small sofa; the tea-kettle, stand, and heater 
were brought in, and he drank two or three cups of that 
liquor out of most rare and precious ancient porcelain 
of Japan, of a fine white, embossed with large leaves. 

‘*Dinner was served up in the small parlour or large 
dining-room, as it happened, in winter generally the 
former. His valet supported him down stairs; and 
he ate most moderately of chicken, pheasant, or any 
light food. Pastry he disliked, as difficult of digestion, 
though he would taste a morsel of venison-pye. Never 
but once that he drank two glasses of white wine did 
the editor see him taste any liquor, except ice-water. 
A pail of ice was placed under the table in which stood 
a decanter of water, from which he supplied himself 
with his favourite beverage. This his guest would 
occasionally share, and found it a delicious refreshment, 
diffusing the genial warmth imparted by liqueurs, 
without any of their subsequent heating and pernicious 
eftects. 


‘If his guest liked even a moderate quantity of 
wine, he must have called for it during dinner, for 
almost instantly after he rang the bell to order coffee 
upstairs. Thither he would pass about five o’clock, 
and, generally resuming his place on the sofa, would 
sit till two o’clock in the morning in miscellaneous 
chit-chat, full of singular anecdotes, strokes of wit, 
and acute observations, occasionally sending for books 


or curiosities, or passing to the library as any reference 
happened to arise in conversation. After his coffee he 
tasted nothing ; but the snuffbox of ¢abac d’étrennes, 
from Fribourg’s, was not forgotten, and was reple- 
nished from a canister lodged in an ancient marble urn 
of great thickness, which stood in the window-seat, 
and served to secure its moisture and rich flavour.” 

‘*Such was a private rainy day of Horace Wal 
pole.” 

This sounds on a first reading a little uncommon 
and old-fashioned, but is it not an almost perfect picture 
of a grand seigneur of any period since 1660, and one to 
which the literary species of aristocrat insensibly accom- 
modates himself? Nor does it differ essentially from a 
more central patrician type. To be contemptuous and 
amused, superficially omniscient and cosmopolitan, to 
sit up all night and carry one’s wine and losses at play 
‘* like a gentleman,” to combine some of the destructive 
qualities of the Cossack, the Circassian, and the Turk 
with a strong substratum of Norman, are not these 
unchanging, deep-seated, unavowedideals of the regnant 
caste? Interesting as he is as furnishing us with a quaint 
individuality, Walpole is still more interesting as pre- 
senting us in his letters with the perfect representation 
of aclass, the ruling class of England in the eighteenth 
century ; varying little, it is true, from those which 
preceded it and followed it. The watchword of 
this class is always much the same—possession. 
They possess practically everything that makes 
for validity, permanency, and power. Their ancient 
wealth commands alike the seminaries of 
learning where young legislators are trained, the 
crack regiments which set the tone of the Army, 
command of the finest ships in the Navy from the 
cradle upwards, the Church, the Bench, the Bar, 
Diplomacy, Arts, and Letters, last and by no means 
least, the Press and the Police. The two great 
enemies to the tranquil possession of all these advan- 
tages are, first, strong and arbitrary kings, and, 
secondly, civil war. It was the nice concern of the 
dominant party in the eighteenth century to trim 
their sails with sufficient skill to avoid the Scylla 
on the one hand and the Charybdis on the other ; they 
had indeed had a taste of both far too recent to 
be pleasant. But the talisman of their power was 
not really political at all, it was an unwritten law which 
they had received from their remote ancestry, and 
which they were to transmit, with, if possible, an 
additional lustre to their remoter descendants. 


It was the law of Tennyson’s Northern Farmer— 
don’t marry money, but go where money (and landed 
estate) is—and it was systematised with a refinement 
unknown to his simple philosophy ; it was, in fact, the 
one thing the aristocracy were serious about. It has 
been claimed for the men of this class that they 
were specially intrepid, that they were sounder 
patriots than other men, or that they were first-rate 
practical administrators. But they were not. Why 
should they, as a class, exhaust themselves to do 
—well, such difficult things as could be done for 
them much better by highly paid experts? The 
drowsy part of the evening, after dinner, might 
be spared to Parliament, but the best part of 
the day was devoted to the chase (outdoor or 
indoor), and the best part of the night to gaming. 
The life as reflected in the Zeféers is thus seen to 
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be one long vista of wax lights and waxed floors, 
high heels, powdered faces—a minuet in a comedy 
with accompaniment of sly innuendoes and wreathed 
smiles. The first law of life seems laughter. Be 
anything and everything in turns but serious. Such 
topics as work, indigence, religion, passion, poetry, 
are excluded rigidly from this world—as rigidly as 
from the pages of Miss Austen’s novels. Be amusing, 
sparkle, glitter, be cosmopolitan—all things to all 
men; the ‘‘holy Hannah,” we remember, was de- 
lighted with the worldly Horace, in whom she traced 
not one syllable of infidelity! Be cynical, at heart at 
any rate, and laugh at all set rules. This is the creed. 
Its worst enemies could not accuse this society of 
bigotry or enthusiasm. Sentiment and emotion—the 
hypertrophy of the heart—these are its bugbears. They 
may interfere with the sacredness of the pillar that sup- 
ports the whole fabric—the one serious negotiation of 
life, the treaty of alliance with its subsequent 
mariage a la mode. Beyond this, nothing really 
matters. The foundations of ancient wealth are 
perfectly safe. Possession once granted, the due 
observance of the law of the higher selfishness will 
achieve the rest. Crown lands, Church lands, common 
lands, confis zations—all are perfectly safe in the hands 
of precisely the same class that championed ‘‘ liberty” 
in 1215 and achieved the ‘glorious revolution ” in 
1689, and nothing can disturb them if the class will only 
be true to itself and to the creed—and keep away from 
each other’s throats. Failing to accomplish this, their 
little calculations were startlingly upset by the Tudors, 
who treated them like spaniels. ‘Ihe Tudors must not 
occur again. Meanwhile, here we have a perfect mirror 
of the comedy of /a haute société held up to the parquet 
by asupreme master ofceremonies. The other great 
writers who have been members of the Venetian 
oligarchy and who have taken pains, like Horace, to be 
natural and easy on paper—Halifax (George Savile), 
Chesterfield, Byron—all have given us, with a similar 
air, the same reflection. It is the differentia of 
aristocratic literature. 

THOMAS SECCOMBE. 





HERBERT SPENCER. 
[First Norice.] 


An AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By Herbert Spencer. 2 vols. London 
Williams and Norgate. 28s. net. 


In the “reflections” at the end of this autobiography Mr. 
Herbert Spencer tells of a chance incident of travel “ in 
the days of my difficulties when compelled to travel in 
third-class carriages.” 


“‘Opposite to me sat a man who, at the time I first 
observed him, was occupied in eating food he had brought 
with him—I should rather say devouring it, for his mode of 
eating was so brutish as to attract my attention and fill 
me with disgust, a disgust which verged into anger. Some 
time after, when he had finished his meal and become quie- 
scent, I was struck by the woebegone expression of his face. 
Years of suffering were registered on it, and while I gazed 
on the sad eyes and deeply-marked lines I began to realise 
the life of misery through which he had passed. As I continued 
to contemplate the face and to understand all which its 
expressions of distress implied, the pity excited in me went 
to the extent of causing that constriction of the throat 
which strong feeling sometimes produces.” 


This extract might serve as a sample of the whole 
record of these two gigantic volumes. The dispassionate 
pomposity of language, the dispassionate contemplation of 
his own emotions, the absorption first in the nature of the 
resonances and reactions produced by external events in 


the mind of the individual Herbert Spencer, accompanied 
by a detachment and cold criticism which frees such absorp- 
tion from any charge of selfishness or egoism—such 
elements combined make of these thousand pages one of 
the most extraordinary biographies ever published. It 
would appear not impossible, indeed, that the author may 
be remembered for this personal history taken up late in 
life, and mainly to break the tedium of enforced 
idleness, long after the laborious constructions of the 
synthetic philosophy have become not only buried, 
but forgotten. 

Much of this story reads like frank caricature, the kind 
of rather cruel satire that used to be written by Mr. 
Mallock in his younger days. The reference of each 
chance action to large principles, the humourless 
judgment of life, the laborious justification of 
fishing or  billiards—all these produce an_ effect 
which would be inexpressibly ludicrous | but for 
the pathos of the whole affair. In the author’s earlier 
years “ there was no sign of marked liking for children,” he 
says in his quaint impersonal fashion. “ My feeling was of 
a tepid kind. Late in life, in an existence “ passed chiefly 
in bed and on the sofa, I one day, while thinking over 
modes of killing time, bethought me that the society of 
children might be a desirable distraction.” Children were 
supplied. The result was “ to awaken, in a quite unantici- 
pated way, the philoprogenitive instinct,” and the society 
of two little girls “ afforded me a great deal of positive 
gratification.” Henceforward “the presence of a pair of 
children, now from this family of the clan, and now from 
that, has formed a leading gratification—I may say the 
chief gratification--during each summet’s sojourn in the 
country.” 

Criticism is struck dumb by such entries as these. 
It is life organised on the system of the Data of Ethics and 
the millennium there preached ; a man moving through the 
rich and passionate experience of to-day with the complete 
obedience to a rational appeal—a kind of nightmare of an 
entirely intellectual world. In the first volume the 
author describes his friendship with George Eliot, “the 
most admirable woman, mentally, I ever met.” He takes 
her to the opera and the theatre, where he had free 
admissions—more used “because I had frequently— 
indeed, nearly always—the pleasure of her companionship 
in addition to the pleasure afforded by the performance.” 
He was then but thirty-two, and the philosophy had 
scarcely been projected. There are out-of-door walks, 
discussions on the terrace outside Somerset House. 
“People drew inferences.” “Quite definite statements 
became current.” “ There were reports that I was in love 
with her, and that we were about to be married. But 
neither of these reports was true!” In the reflections at 
the end, forty years afterwards, some indication of the 
reason is revealed. He had described in painful detail 
her actual physical appearance. “Usually heads have 
here and there either flat places or slight hollows: but her 
head was everywhere convex.” He had once criticised a 
great beauty, alike in face and figure—“I do not quite 
like the shape of her head.” “This abnormal tendency 
to criticise has been a chief factor,” he sadly acknow- 
ledgés, “in the continuance of my celibate life.” 


“Physical beauty is a sine gua non for me ; as was once un- 
happily proved where the intellectual traits and the emotional 
traits were of the highest.” 


It is as a problem of_fascinating interest alike in 
the history of its past development and the mechanism of 
its present working that Herbert Spencer contemplates 
himself in these pages. He traces back a continuous 
tradition of Nonconformist upbringing and ancestry with 
no crossing of the pure stock—so that by inheritance he 
becomes the very incarnation of the “ Dissidence of Dis- 
sent.” This, overlaid with the inheritance of the “ ac- 
quired characters ” of three generations of schoolmasters, 
explain sufficiently to him the prevalence of those unam- 
iable characteristics which he confesses with such naive 
simplicity. An aggressive disagreement with persons and 
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accepted traditions, refusal always to brook contradiction, 
an inability to tolerate error in others which compelled him 
always to set them right when wrong, combined to make 
him a difficult person in society. “No one will deny,” he 
says, “that I am much given to criticism. Along with ex- 
position of my own views, there has always gone a point- 
ing out of defects in the views of others.” The “ tendency to 
fault-finding is dominant—disagreeably dominant.” Such 
fault-finding, he finds, has brought into his life a double 
loss—on the one hand leading “to more or less disagree- 
ableness in social intercourse”; on the other “it has 
partially debarred me from the pleasures of admiration 
by making me too much awake to mistakes and short- 
comings.” 

On the other hand, this sturdy individualism pro- 
duced a complete disregard of authority and that con- 
tempt or indifference for accepted opinion which was per- 
haps necessary for the elaboration of a new and unpopular 
philosophy. The extraordinary judgments on books and 
men scattered through these volumes are examples both 
of this waywardness and of that complete absence of 
moral fear which the author also finds in his character. 
Of Plato, “time after time I have attempted to read,” 
he says, “and have put it down in a state of impatience 
with the inaefiniteness of the thinking and the mis- 
taking of words for things.” “To call that a ‘dia- 
logue,’” he adds with that disordered common- 
sense which was the curse of his existence, “ which 
is an interchange of speeches between the thinker and his 
‘dummy,’ who says just what it is convenient to have said, 
is absurd.” For Ballads with recurring burdens he feels, 
“a kind of vicarious shame, at their inane repetition of an 
idea.” Commencing Homer, “ for the purpose of studying 
the superstitions of the early Greeks,” after reading some 
six books he “ felt what a task it would be to go on—felt 
that I would rather give a large sum than read to the end.” 
He found “the tedious enumerations of details of dresses 
and sums,” the “boyish practice of repeating descriptive 
names,” “ the many absurdities such as giving the genealogy 
of a horse while in the midst of the battle,” the “ ceaseless 
repetition of battles and speeches ” intolerable. Delighted 
with the Modern Painters, he opened the Stones of 
Venice with raised expectations : 


“On looking at the illustrations, however, and reading the 
adjacent text, I presently found myself called upon to admire 
a piece of work which seemed to me sheer barbarism. My 
faith in Mr. Ruskin’s judgment was at once destroyed, and 
thereafter I paid no further attention to his writings than 
was implied by reading portions quoted in reviews or else- 
where.” 


Such vigorous dismissal became more serious when 
the work was a piece of essential criticism on his own sub- 
ject. Commencing the reading of Kant’s critique, Spencer 
fell upon the proposition that “Time and Space are 
‘nothing but’ subjective forms.” This “I rejected at once 
and absolutely; and having done so went no further.” 
“Tt has always been out of the question for me to go on 
reading a book the fundamental principle of which I en- 
tirely dissent from,” owing to the “ utter incredulity of the 
proposition itself” and “the want of confidence in the 
reasonings, if any, of one who could accept a proposition 
so incredible.” Kant was flung aside. “Whenever in later 
years I have taken up Kant’s critique I have similarly 
stopped short after rejecting its primary proposition.” It 
is interesting to remember that two of the most influential 
minds of the nineteenth century, who, if not exactly philo- 
sophers, at least dealt largely with the alternate subject- 
matter of philosophy—the one from the side of theology, 
the other from that of the natural sciences—had thus 
failed to read the work which has laid the foundation of 
all future speculation. If Newman had read Kant earlier 
in life or Spencer’s impatience of absurdity had not pre- 
vented him from persevering in its study, both the theo- 
logical and scientific progress, the “ Oxford Movement ” 
and the “New Reformation,” might have been pro- 
foundly modified. 


C. F. G. MASTERMAN. 


THE PUBLIC-HOUSE. 
Tue History oF Ligvor LICENSING IN ENGLAND, PRINCIPALLY 


FROM 1700 TO 1830. By Sidney and Beatrice Webb. Lon- 
don: Longmans. as. 6d. net. 


ALTHOUGH this book deals specifically with 130 years 
only, it necessarily begins with a review of previous legisla- 
tion. “ For more than 300 years the manufacture and sale 
of alcoholic drinks has been brought under special statutory 
regulations.” The objects of licensing were, and still are, 
four in number: (1) To obtain for the Exchequer a fee or 
tax, (2) to secure registration of all persons in the trade, 
(3) to limit the number of persons so engaged, and (4) to 
impose special restrictions om the occupation. The func- 
tion of licensing, exercised by justices of the peace in their 
combined administrative and judicial capacity, “ has always 
included three distinct forms of control: the power of 
selection, the power of withdrawal, and the power of impos- 
ing conditions.” As early as the fifteenth century Acts of 
1495 and 1504 gave justices the power of suppressing use- 
less alehouses, but the power of selection only dates from 
an Act of 1552. “From the outset Parliament implied 
that the number of licenses was to be kept down to just 
enough for the supply of the legitimate wants of each neigh- 
bourhood.” A monopoly was thus created which the 
justices might, and did, give to their favourites, for “ there 
was no idea of selling this monopoly to the highest bidder. 
...+ The full discretion of the justices to refuse the renewal 
of a license entirely at their own discretion, and without 
assigning cause, was questioned, from time to time, but has 
always been upheld by the superior courts.” At the 
present moment this statement goes a little too far; the 
discretion must not be exercised capriciously, and the re- 
fusal must be grounded on some evidence, however slight. 
But these restrictions did not exist in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and in the seventeenth justices had full power to pre- 
scribe any conditions: Sunday closing, hours of closing on 
week-days, and prohibition of games, music, and dancing. 
Dalton’s Countrey Justice of 1618 contains a curious 
anticipation of the black list of 1902. Judges on circuit 
sometimes suppressed alehouses and admonished justices 
to be keener in supervising and suppressing. 

But this, and the supervision of the Privy Council, 
disappeared with the Civil War, and “ from the end of the 
seventeenth century a period of extreme laxness set in.” 
A great increase of drunkenness followed the Revolution, 
due to the free sale of gin, as a misguided foreign policy 
excluded French brandies and encouraged the sale of 
English spirits. Parliament, although thoroughly alarmed, 
was quite powerless to stop “dram drinking”; laws were 
set at defiance, and retailing continued without a license. 
By degrees order reasserted itself, and after 1743 a series 
of Acts imposed restrictions and increased the authority 
of justices. “From 1753, at any rate, they had uncom 
trolled discretion to grant or refuse a license.” In Lon- 
don, however, they made no attempt even to enforce the 
law, but allowed unlicensed houses to remain open ail 
night. Much of this laxness and the increase of drunken- 
ness which accompanied it Mr. Webb attributes to “the 
characteristic desire of the eighteenth-century governing 
class to extract revenue out of the evil propensities of the 
population.” 

In Chapter III. we come to a most remarkable epi- 
sode, hitherto unnoticed by temperance witers—“ the 
sudden and almost universal adoption by county and 
borough benches of a policy of restriction and regulation, 
lasting, in a systematic and self-conscious form, for only 
half-a-dozen years, but surviving in most of the counties 
as an ideal and to some extent as a governing principle ” 
right down to 1830. This renewal of judicial activity 
dates from 1785, in which year a reduction in duty doubled 
the output of spirits, and illustrations of it are given from 
all parts of the country. The Surrey justices prohibited 
skittles and billiards, and decided that “whenever a mere 
dram-shop became vacant by death or removal of the 
occupier, its license should lapse for ever,” a principle 
adopted at Leeds in 1790. “In many counties the justices 
made it a condition of all licenses that the public-houses 
should be closed at nine o’clock in winter and ten o’clock 
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in summer. More or less, Sunday closing became the rule 
everywhere out of London.” 

About this time, also, licensing justices adopted a kind 
of local option or local veto by requiring an applicant for 
a license to support his application by a certificate of 
character signed by some of the principal inhabitants ; 
sometimes, as in Gloucestershire, “ at a vestry to be called 
for that purpose with proper notice.” In 1801 a Brighton 
clergyman persuaded the vestry to resolve that the exist- 
ing number of public-houses was sufficient—a decision 
reversed three years later with the chief constable’s ap- 
proval. A Somersetshire bench requested ministers and 
churchwardens “to point out to us where there are too 
many public-houses for the reasonable accommodation of 
the neighbourhood.” Instances of this local option may 
be multiplied, and licenses were suppressed without any 
suggestion of compensation. In fact, this period provides 
a complete precedent for the recent activity of Brewster 
Sessions, and, indeed, goes much further, for the West 
Riding justices suppressed every dram-shop in Sheffield. 
As one might have expected, London justices showed a 
preference for private interests, and a Parliamentary re- 
port actually censured Sir Ralph Littler’s predecessors on 
the Middlesex bench. Of this period the authors say, 
“We entertain no doubt that, compared with the imme- 
diately preceding period, there was a marked diminution 
of overt acts of crime and disorder,” and they cannot 
attribute this entirely to the absence of disorderly charac- 
ters in the wars. 

After 1816 a marked reaction set in, Whigs and 
Philosophic Radicals objecting to the arbitrary power of 
the justices, and Tories fearing unpopularity if they 
checked the amusements of the lower classes. Two other 
facts combined to swell the tide: “the rapid growth of a 
monopoly of public-houses in the hands of the great 
brewers, and the proved corruption of the justices in one or 
two divisions of the metropolis.” The tied-house system, 
in fact, has flourished for at least a century, although, as 
at Marlborough in 1817, justices occasionally broke the 
tie. At this time, too, the House of Commons appears 
far more concerned to secure free competition than to 
check drunkenness, and its reports show an entire mis- 
conception of the powers and duties which pertained to 
licensing justices. 

Under “ free trade in beer” between 1824 and 1830 
ale-house licenses rose from 47,933 to 51,482, and spirit 
licenses from 37,196 to 45,675. October, 1830, witnessed 
the statutory recognition of a “ free trade,” and every rate- 
payer gained the right to open a beershop on paying £2 2s. 
to the Excise Office. The effect was immediate and disas- 
trous. After a fortnight Sydney Smith, who had advo- 
cated “free trade” only four years earlier, could write, 
“Everybody is drunk. Those who are not singing are 
sprawling. The sovereign people are in a beastly state.” 
Within six months “no fewer than 24,342 new beersellers 
had paid the Excise fee, and the murder still continued to 
grow.” 

No redeeming features marked the new departure. “A 
new type of brewer sprung up and established additional 
tied houses by encouraging all and sundry persons to start 
selling beer, advancing the two guineas for the license fee, 
aud supplying casks on credit.” “The optimistic prophecy 
that an increased consumption of beer would be accom- 
panied by a permanent reduction in dram drinking was 
completely falsified.” New attractions were devised to 
allure custom and the old victualling house was transformed 
into the “ginshop rising like a palace.” In order to 
secure some control justices encouraged beer-sellers to 
apply for a full license, and relaxed their restrictions “ in 
face of the competition of the unregulated beer-house,” 

When Parliament met in March, 1831, panic prevailed 
among the governing classes. Resolutions poured in from 
Quarter Sessions, churchwardens and overseers, and even 
bishops urged the Ministry to action. “But practically 

i was done by the Whig Ministry to 
alter law.” If the Government refused to act, there 
were others who would. The appointment of Mr. J. S. 


Buckingham’s Committee in 1834 to investigate the pre- 
valence of drunkenness marks “the first appearance at 
Westminster of the Temperance Party.” Other com- 
mittees reported in favour of reform, but accomplished 
little ; and in 1860, after the French Treaty, “ the Govern- 
ment could even establish, with much public approval,” 
wine licenses to refreshment houses and grocers’ licenses. 
Nine years later repentance began. After the Act of 
1869 “ all these sellers of intoxicating drinks had to obtain 
the justices’ license, though the discretion to refuse a re- 
newal was limited in the case of then existing beer-shops 
to the well-known four grounds of refusal.” Since then each 
new Act has increased the power of the justices, and 
whereas fifty years ago the tendency was to nationalise the 
licensing and regulation of the liquor traffic, “ the tendency 
of the last quarter of a century has been to restore it to 
the sphere of local government.” 

Here the book ends, for Mr. and Mrs. Webb “ prefer 
to draw no inferences.” Perhaps they realise that the 
reader can only draw one inference, that the liquor trade 
constitutes a standing menace to the well-being of the 
nation, and can best be controlled by leaving unfettered 
discretion to a good licensing authority. 

We have only observed one omission: the authors 
do not touch upon the demand for compensation, or upon 
the exclusive position of licensees as minopolists. It 
would have been interesting to learn whether Mr. and Mrs. 
Webb would support the general principle that all holders 
of local monopolies should pay an adequate rental for 
them to the local government authority. Apart from this 
omission of financial relations, which, after all, hardly come 
within its sphere, the book is of great interest, contains 
evidence of laborious investigation, and provides an ad- 
mirably clear history of a matter of immediate practical 
importance—the powers and duties of licensing justices. 
Every magistrate and member of Parliament should read it. 





THE NIGHTINGALE AND THE ROSE. 


Tue NIGHTINGALE AND THE Rose: The Story of Valeh and 
Hadijeh. Translated from the Persian by Mirza Mahomed 
and C. Spring Rice. London: Duckworth and Co. 

It is a Persian poem written in India some two centuries 

ago. It is like a mixture of Omar with “A Digit of the 

Moon.” As in Omar, the nightingale sings to the rose, the 

hand of Moses is white upon the cherry trees in spring, we 

see the kingdoms of the world reflected in Jemshid’s cup, 
the bird of life flutters a little way, and many a garden by 
the water blows. But just as Mr. Bain found the manuscript 
of “ A Digit of the Moon” in India, so Mr. Spring Rice 
has found a manuscript by a poet Fakrir, who lived in 
India, though he wrote in Persian, and the treatment of 
the whole subject, its language, and narrative form come 
very close to the most beautiful Indian tales. They are 
like the Arabian, too ; in fact, when we have said the whole 
poem is full of the East, we have said almost all. Only 
that in the Persian there is an extra refinement of thought, 

a more careful avoidance of the monstrous and grotesque, 

a superessential delicacy, as of roses, sweet-scented and 

transitory. 

Seated in a garden at Teheran, or on a hill that looked 
towards snowy Elburz over a plain haunted with the ghosts 
of great kings, the author and his Persian friend appear to 
have composed this very beautiful translation between 
them. Though the lover in the story had employed a 
poet to tell the tale of his love, his own hand had de- 
corated the manuscript and even added a few verses of his 
own. Scraps of his beloved’s own letters, too, were still 
adhering to the pages where they had been stuck in, and 
everything shows that the poem was written when the 
lovers were parted forever by hundreds of miles, deep tor- 
rents, and all the barriers of Beluchistan. Yet it bears as 
its motto the words, “Save my beloved let me have no 
friend ; save her let me know no refuge” ; and in that one 
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sentence we see how immeasurably removed we are from 
the British ideal of love as expounded by the marriage 
service, Mr. Wells, and Mr. Bernard Shaw. Equally re- 
moved from the methods of Western novelists is the open- 
ing chapter on the praise of God, and the great invocation 
which begins : 
“Oh life, oh life, glory to him that gave thee! 
bows before his loving kindness. Thou art the stranger 


and thou art the friend: and thou art thou. Thou art the 
lover, thou the beloved: and thou art thou.” 


With which conception of the unity of life it is natural 
to compare the myth of Hertha, wherein Eastern thought 
seems for a moment to have touched the West : 
“T the mark that is missed 
And the arrows that miss, 
I the mouth that is kissed 
And the breath in the kiss, 


The search, and the sought, and the seeker, the soul and the 
body that is.” 


After a solemn prayer and an ode in praise of love, 
the novel begins, as all Eastern tales ought to begin, with 
the birth of the hero: 


“A child so beautiful that every finger pointed to it— 
a child? say rather a full moon shining from the tower of 
excellence, a pearl from the casket of perfection; if love 
went a-trading, surely this were his merchandise! The 
father rejoiced in his countenance, and when he saw him 
he opened his treasury to the poor.” 


So Valeh grew from childhood to youth, and his play- 
mate in the gardens of Isfahan was his cousin Hadijeh. 
“T saw the white ear below the curtain of her locks, and 
I saw that morning had come and kissed the night.” But 
in those days came Mahmoud of the Afghans and con- 
quered Isfahan, and Hadijeh was given in marriage to a 
loathly courtier: “the fair rose was laid on the thistle: 
the nightingale in vain lamented the rose: a hideous Gin 
laid hands on a houri: and light held converse with dark- 
ness.” The fiery sword hissed in Valeh’s heart. 

Days went on and from time to time the lovers met, 
in her mother’s house or in a beautiful garden, and they 
thought little of Paradise if they were together. Yet, in 
answer to her lover’s appeal, she said: 

“Oh, tulip from the garden of love, we are not strangers, 
though lovers we may not be; stretch not out thy hand 
for the cup of meeting, enough for thee is the wine of 
friendship; for he that drinks that pure wine shall thirst 
no more; seek not a guide to that forbidden road; forget 
it, sweet friend, for friendship is here.” 

Once he came to her disguised as a beggar dervish, 
and once he scaled her roof and came to her chamber door 
and stole her shoes—“ two little shoes, like bodies empty 
of their souls "and once he took away her dog—a crea- 
ture that love thus transfigured : 

“From head to foot his shape was perfection, in every 
hair there were a thousand graces; small was he, but his 
heart was great, and his teeth were the bane of wolves. 
His tail was raised aloft like the banner of the host of 
Faithfulness; in the army of Truth he was standard- 
bearer. . . . And ever Valeh attended on the dog—he was 
as the dog’s dog.” 

At sight of passion so innocent and frantic the people 
of the city began to talk. To save her good name Valeh 
departed, and Hadijeh, after the most piteous supplica- 
tions against his going, “ made sweet to her lips the poison 
of endurance.” Then Valeh wandered in desert places, 
and at last made his way to Delhi, which “the true lover 
loves as the salamander loves the fire.” A few letters 
crossed the enormous mountain ranges that now lay be- 
tween them. In one he complains that he is robbed of 
love’s dearest servitude, which another lovelessly per- 
forms : 


“Who hands you the silken napkin? Who spreads the 
carpets? Who scatters flowers upon your bed? Who toys 
with your curls? Who tells you stories to make you sleep? 
Who rubs the perfume into your hair? Who puts cinnamon 
upon your eyelashes ? Who prepares the collyrium for your 
magic eyes? Who bakes the indigo for your eyebrows? 
Who puts your shoes together? And your lips, with whom 
do they converse? Who listens to your sweet voice? Who 
is made drunk with that sweet wine? Who brings you the 


My heart 


wine at table? When you are thirsty, who brings you 
spring water? Who brings the ewer and the basin? Who 
uncurls your hair and unweaves the noose of your locks? 
Who puts henna on your feet and makes the henna with 
rose-water? Who bears the lamp before you? Who lights 
you to your chamber?” 

At length in a vision the higher truth of mystical 
passion was revealed to him, and he became one of love’s 
true scholars, who demand no reward, but have learnt that 
unless knowledge makes them other than they were, know- 
ledge is worse than ignorance. So Valeh rose to be “ the 
drunkenness of his own wine,” and was admitted to the 
Truth of God which is written in flame upon the vaults 
of heaven. Whether it was possible for Hadijeh also to 
reach this knowledge we are not told, for the book, when 
it was finished, was sent to her over the mountains. But 
the guide oan go as far as the traveller; and “ the Garden 
of Truth has many gates, but the gate is not the garden.” 

Thus, little by little, the Eastern poet leads us very 
far from the solid ideal of affection that peoples the 
nurseries of Balham. We have glided into a world where 
the British mind moves awkwardly. We seem to hear 
its British boots stamping along the silent corridors and 
tripping at the edges of the magic carpets that are ready 
to float into space with all their interwoven splendour. 
That we may realise how far we have come, let us listen 
again to a sentence from the latest, frankest, and most 
clear-sighted expounder of the rational, British theory of 
love and its purpose. Speaking of his first passion, Mr. 
Bernard Shaw’s Don Juan exclaims: 

“I had been prepared for infatuation, for intoxication, 
for all the illusions of love’s young dream; and lo! never 
was my perception clearer, nor my criticism more ruthless. 
The most jealous rival of my mistress never saw every 
blemish in her more keenly than I. I was not duped; I 
took her without chloroform.” 

“Oh, eye and light of living things, the garden of 
life rejoices in thee; without thee the joy of life is gone. 
Except my love let me have no friend; save her let me 
seek no refuge.” Certainly the sun must be a good deal 
puzzled at what he hears upon his daily course, and 
one cannot be quite sure that the things he hears become 
more gracious as he rolls westward. 


Henry W. NEVINSON. 











When the greatest authorities have 
declared Odol to be the Best prepara- 


tion for the Mouth and Teeth, why use 
any Other ? 


Price 2/6 a bottle of Odol, lasting for several months (the 
half-siee bottle 1/6). Of all Chemists and Perfumers. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 


HE Old Lady of Threadneedle-street gave the 
i 3 Money market a surprise this week by reducing 
her discount rate again, in spite of threatening foreign 
exchanges and a French demand for gold. The sur- 
prise was very welcome to the Stock Exchange, where 
the continued coyness of the public and a consequent 
relapse in prices was beginning to make faces lengthen 
out again. Now it begins to think that all must be 
well before long, since the lowering of the rate of 
interest in deposited money must drive investors into 
the Stock markets. Which is likely enough; but the 
investor seems likely to be able to feed himself up for 
some time to come with new issues without relieving 
professional holders of existing stocks. Nevertheless 
cheap money is an influence which must lift prices 
sooner or later, 





The report of the great and successful Commercial 
Union Assurance Company for 1903 will be satisfactory 
reading for all concerned. The net fire premiums 
were 41,771,820, an increase of nearly £32,000; the 
losses, paid and outstanding, were £862,759, a 
decrease of nearly £14,000, and the expenses (includ- 
ing commissions and bad debts) were £614,175, an 
increase of £35,000. The surplus of premiums over 
losses and expenses thus came to £294,886, an 
increase of over £10,000, and interest amounted 
to £47,790. Out of the £342,000 odd thus 
netted, £100,000 was carried to profit and 
loss account and £242,000 was added to the fire 
fund, raising it to nearly £1,782,000. The life 
department shows increased results all round ; the new 
policies were 1,122, an increase of twenty-nine, assur- 
ing £954,780, an increase of £104,000; the net 
premium increase was £253,842, an increase of nearly 
413,000, and the life funds at the end of year stood 
at £,2,619,089, an increase of £26,817, in spite of pay- 
ments to policyholders and shareholders amounting to 
£118,363. The marine department continues this extra- 
ordinary tale of prosperity, though in rather less 
emphatic tones; the net premiums showed an 
increase of £2,000 old, but the losses increased by 
nearly £15,000, while expenses rose slightly ; never- 
theless, though this department does not compare so 
well with the previous year, it was able to carry 
#40,000 to profit and loss account, while about 
£47,000 was added to the marine funds, raising them 
to £485,000. The accident department showed an 
increase in premiums of more than £7,000, and the 
funds were increased by £22,000, The boar | dec!ares 
a final dividend for 1903 at the rate of 25s. per share, 
making 4os. for the year, provides for an interim 
dividend of 20s. per share for 1904, and carries for- 
ward £57,499. —e 


The Law Fire Insurance Society’s report shows a 
small decrease in the net premium income, and 
expenses were slightly higher, but on the other hand 
the losses declined by £15,000, so that the surplus 
shows an increase over 1902 of more than £11,000. 
Interest amounted to £13,890 and £65,859 was 
carried to the balance sheet, subject to unexpired risks. 
The reserve fund was increased by £20,000, and now 
stands at £200,000, and the funds, excluding capital, 
have risen by £20,000 odd, and now amount to 
£247,675. _—— 


The Yorkshire Fire and Life Insurance Company 
shows increases in net fire premiums and also in the 
losses of about £2,000, but the expenses increased by 
45,000 owing to revision of the business and arrange- 
ments in connection with the limited company’s liabi- 
lities and agencies. The surplus on the fire business 
was £23,684, a decrease of nearly £5,000 on 1902. After 
including interest, and adding £7,000 to the fire fund, 
426,798 was carried to the profit and loss account. 
The life department shows considerable progress, the 
new policies being 127 more in number and insuring 


454,000 more net. The premium income in this 
department rose by £10,000, and the life funds were 
increased during the year by £88,000. The accident 
premium income rose by nearly £6,000. 

It is really rather startling to find the British 
Electric Traction Company, so often accused of being 
the head and front of the anti-municipal trading agita- 
tion, actually encouraging municipalities to engage in 
trade by selling them tramways. But such are the facts, 
as stated by the Westminster Gasette. Rhondda has 
bought the trams in its area from the B.E.T., and 
Pontypridd is negotiating to do ditto. And thus the 
whirligig of time brings in his revenges. It should be 
added that the tramways sold are still unelectrified. 





A significant passage occurs in a circular, issued 
to shareholders to report progress by one of the 
Rhodesian land companies—the Rhodesia Consolidated, 
Limited, to be precise. After dealing with one or two 
mining properties owned by the company, the report 
proceeds to the subject of land, and remarks that ‘‘ as 
this company is the largest individual owner of land 
in Rhodesia, the board have been giving the greatest 
possible attention to the problem of how best to turn 
this important asset to profitable account. The area of 
the company’s land is roughly 1,150 square miles. . . 
and includes large areas of more than average value. 
The directors feel that the only manner in which this 
immense estate can, in the near future, be developed 
and profitably disposed of is by a carefully devised 
scheme of assisted immigration. With this end in 
view the board have secured the services of Mr. A. 
Larsen, who formerly conducted the Scandinavian 
immigration for the Queensland Government. Mr. 
Larsen has already received numerous applications 
for land from Scandinavian agriculturalists, and it is 
hoped that the first party of settlers will reach the 
company’s land in September next.” 





It is a beautiful commentary on the much adver- 
tised benefit to the British working classes that is 
asserted by Jingo orators to result from the Imperialist 
expansive and expensive policy. We peg out claims 
all over the world, company promoters largely take up 
properties ‘‘ including large areas of more than average 
value,” the national expenditure leaps up, and share- 
holders have to whistle for their dividends ; but never 
mind, all is well, for are we not providing an outlet for 
the teeming millions—of Scandinavia! Viewed finan- 
cially, this mighty South African dominion of ours is 
really the most preposterous humbug that ever was 
foisted upon a sensible people. 





Loans are plentiful as blackberries. Natal issued 
#2,000,000 Three and a Half per Cent. stock at 95 and 
India offers £2,500,000 Three per Cent. for tender, the 
minimum being fixed at 94}. The Agricultural Bank 
of Egypt is said tobe about to issue £2,500,000 and 
the balance of the Transvaal Guaranteed loan is still 
expected daily. Janus. 








THE 
FISCAL 
PROBLEMS 


for all who depend for their income upon their exertions are— 
() HOW TO MAKE ENDS MEET ix case 
of incapacity by Sickness or Accident, and 
(2) How Lhd OREA TE the largest estate on 
the smallest ou . 
WE OFFER PLANS that have NEVER BEEN BEATEN. 
ay we send quotation ? If so, state age, occupation, 
and which of the schemes to be quoted for. 


THE CENTURY INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Head Office: 24, YORK PLACE, EDINBURGH. 
London Office: 35, MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 








